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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. | 


The next annual meeting of this Association will be 
held at Lewisburg, Union county, on the 6th, 7th and 8th 
of August, 1861. 

Although a complete programme of the exercises can- 
not be published at present, it seemed to the Committee 
very desirable, that the subjects for discussion should be 
published as early as possible, so that the teachers 
throughout the State may prepare for the discussion of 
them. The committee would urgently request the teach- 
ers to make these questions the subjects of discussion in 
their respective county and district meetings; so that when 
we meet in the grand Educational Council of the State, 
we may be able to compare views more intelligently, and 
arrive at results more definitely. Besides the ‘* Subjects for 
Discussion,” all reports will be in order for discussion, 
immediately after they are read. 

>The reports are not to excee 
length :.£% 


5 


d ** fifteen minutes”? in 


SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION. 

1. ** What degree of scholarship should entitle a teacher 
to a professional certificate ?”’ 

2. **Should pupils who attend school six hours a day, 
be required to study at home.”’ 

3. ** Best methods of conducting Teachers’ Institutes.” 

4. ** Best methods of teaching composition and decla- 
mation.”’ 


REPORTS. 
1. On “ Organ of the Association.”? J. W. 
(chairman of committee appointed at the last meeting.) 
9 


intendent to be examined?’ by W. V. Davis. 
: ** True Order of Development,”’ 

. *€ Professional Reading of Teachers.” 
5. Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 


our regular 


Dickerson | 
*¢ Ought candidates for the office of County Super-| 


by Lucius Osgood. | 


| 
| 


CLOSE OF VOLUME IX. 
This is the last number of the ninth volume of this 
present themselves on 
looking back through all the numbers, to the first.— 
But their statement would be of little interest and 
The only one with which 


and many thoughts 


no real use to the reader. 
or rather the only conclu- 
as heretofore. 


ightand gra- 


he shall now be troubled, 


will go on 


sion,—is that the Journal 
The s 


dual changes as the ‘ 


same plan essentially, with such sli 
‘ changing time indicate, 
Amongst the latter will be the 


introduction of a new set of contrib 


shall 
will be adhered to. 
ting friends, in 
us with their 
But Vol. 


} | 
old as shall favor 


aid of as many of the 


continued and highly valued assistance. 


X. must speak for itself,—resting its main hopes 
of acceptance on the merits, such as they are, of its 
predecessors. 

Tracuine Greocrapuy: The article at the end 


Amer: 


of this number from the ican Journal of Edu- 
cation, on Teaching Geography, and on Schroeter’s 
nae well deserves attentive perusal. 

Our Reevutar CorresPonpents: Except two,— 


contributors during the present vol- 


various and 


ume, have fallen off. The reasons are 

all sufficient, though by us very much regretted.— 
For past favors we are not poe duly grateful, but 
ifeel also authorized to add an expression of the 
thanks of the readers of Journal, who have 
been so greatly benefitted by the labors of our re- 
tiring friends. The boon has really been one of 
love,—not impoverishing the giver and greatly en- 


A Poem will be read by Miss Lydia Carner, of Athens, 


Bradford cgunty. 
Addresses will be delivered, by the president, 
Burtt, of Allegheny, Prof. Curtis, of Lewisburg, &c. 
more complete programme of exercises will be 

in time for extensive circulation over the State. 
Arrangements will be made with all the principal rail- 

roads, 

and reliable information will be given to the teachers, as 

soon as complete arrangements can be made. 

P. SHERMAN, 

Chairman Ex, 


A 


Pottsville, April 16th, 1861. Com. 


Mr. | 


published, | 


to convey teachers at reduced rates, and accurate | 


riching the receivers. 


EpucationaL Cotumys: With all other peaceful 
manifestations of social progress, the war spirit 
1as sadly affected the discussion of educational 
topics in the local press. A few months ago, al- 
most every county had its one or more weekly 

' newspapers, with regular well filled educational 
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columns. Now, not half a dozen remain. We 
kno w of none that keep the flag flying, except the 
Lewistown Gazette, Lancaster Union, Manheim 
Sentinel, Delaware County Republican and Brad- 
ford Reporter. Even that pioneer in this work, 
the Clintor Democrat, has lately been able to find 
no room for school affairs. If others there are, 
which have kept the faith, but have been overlook- 
ed, we would like to know it; for we regard the 
educational matter of the local pressesas amongst 
the most useful part of their contents, and those 
which regularly provide for and present it, as de- 
serving of praise and of the thanks of the commu- 
nity. 





THE EDUCATOR. 

This handsome, well conducted and useful edu- 
cational monthly, has reached the end of the second 
volume. Heretofore it wasissued at Pittsburgh. 
Hereafter it is to be published,—under the title 
of the “ Pennsyitvania Txacuer,”—simultaneously 
in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia ;— Woodman & Co., 
25 South 6th street, Philadelphia, being the East- 
ern, and the Rev. S. Findley, of Pittsburgh, the 
Western publishers, The last named gentleman, 
as heretofore, will continue to be the Editor. Vol. 
IIL commences with the May No., and the old 
form of the work is retained, except that four pages 
The price is 


are added, making 36 instead of 32. 
$1 a year with the usual allowance, we suppose, 
for clubs ; and we sincerely hope that the remit- 
tances of ones, fives and twenties may flow in to the 
satisfaction of the publishers. The money could 
not be better appropriated. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

Under the official head in this number, will be 
found certain instructions to County Superinten- 
dents, relative to the qualifications of teachers, both 
for the Provisional and Professional certificates.— 
They are the same as have been issued to those officers. 
They are now published for the information of candi- 
dates for the teacher's profession, at future examina- 
tions ; and they will be found interesting and useful 
as indications of the degree of proficiency hereafter 
expected, to admit to the various grades of profes- 
sional standing. 

It is not expected that the standard now an- 
nounced, will be exactly adhered to, in every particu- 
lar, in each of the grades; but it is recommended 
that they shall be as nearly approached as possible. 
When the precise degree of acquirement represented 
by any figure cannot be realized, its general equiva- 
lent in kind of information will probably be found 
present, and should be accepted, and the candidate’s 


standing be marked accordingly. 

The reader will perceive that per centage of fail- 
umes to spell words, or answer questions on any par- 
ticular branch, is not assumed as the test of profi-' 
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ciency. This mode is arbitrary, mechanical and the 
result often merely accidental ;—depending, it may 
be, on memorized details, and not unfrequently upon 
the feelings of the candidate at the time, or upon the 
adoption, by the examiner, of a series of questions, 
by chance within the scope of the candidate's recent 
studies. Knowledge by topics, mastery of principles, 
and ability to give reasons and express them with 
facility, are the true tests. These have been adopted, 
and it is hoped will hereafter be regarded in all cases. 

No intelligent person need now be informed of the 
fact, that an utter want of uniformity in professional 
qualifications has heretofore prevailed in this State ; 
the provisional certificate with number three, and 
even in some cases with number four, representing 
in one county as high a grade of qualification, as the 
full professional document in another; and even in 
the same county, almost similar discrepancy being 
sometimes found to mark the certificates issued by 
succeeding Superintendents. Nothing has effected 
a greater loss of confidence in the Superintendency 
on the part of the community, than this; and with 
equal justice has it dissatisfied the best Teachers.— 
In fact, to such an extent has this proceeded, that, 
in numerous cases, the Certificate is not regarded as 
the indubitable evidence of the holder’s standing in 
his profession, but merely as a form arbitrarily im- 
posed by the State to admit to employment, and val- 
ued for no other reason. 

This depreciatory process must’ be arrested. The 
certificate must represent something reliably sub- 
stantial and uniform. Each figure must stand, every- 
where, for the same grade; and the grade must 
gradually be raised, as the condition of the profes- 
sion will bear it, till the figures themselves shall 
cease to be used, and all shall culminate into the full 
professional rank. This result will, it is admitted, 
require years. But its production is as certainly the 
law of progress, as it is of the statute book ; and all 
the energies of the system are to be taxed without 
cease for its production. 

The reader will perceive that two sets of instruc- 
tion are now published, for teachers’ examinations, 
—one for the provisional and one for the profes- 
sional certificate. This arises from the fact thata 
book of blank forms for each kind of document is 
annually sent to the County Superintendents, and 
that instructions relating to, are pasted in, each of 
them. But on examination it will be found that 
the degree of qualification represented by ones in 
the Provisional scale, are about equivalent to that 
described as sufficient to entitle to a full Profes- 
sional certificate ;—the latter, however, being ex- 
pressed in more general terms and having some 
additional suggestions, as to higher branches and 
form of presentation, appended. 

In connection with these instructions will be 
found those issued to Superintendents, for the vis- 
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itation of the schools, during the school year 1861- 
62. Teachers and Directors will. find them useful 


as indicating the points upon which the county of- 


ficers will be expected to report. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 

The excitement caused by the unhappy state of 
public affairs, has not left the quiet of the schools 
undisturbed. ‘Teachers, by hundreds, have volun- 
teered for the preservation of the Union, and Direc- 
tors, in equal number at least, have left their homes 
in the same noble cause. Hence, the official pro- 
ceedings of Boards, are in many districts embarras- 
sed, and there is a fear entertained that the usual 
supply of teachers cannot be secured for the schools, 
during the coming year’s operations. There is a 
worse result than either of these, also apprehended 
by many. It is supposed that the general stagnation 
of business will decrease the means of the people to 
meet the expenses of the schools, while the cost of 
war will add to their burthens. Hence, already, 
some Boards are debating the propriety of reducing 
the length of the school term, or of decreasing teach- 
ers’ compensation, or both ; while a few are even con- 
templating the closing of the schools altogether.— 
Now, it is respectfully suggested, that if these fea- 
tures in our present condition be calmly examined 
it will be found that there is either nothing in them 
to alarm ; or, that, if there is, they but furnish addi- 


tional arguments for educational effort and activity. 


It is true, and it is also to their honor, that a large 
number of teachers are in the army; but it is to be 
remembered that they have, in few instances, volun- 
teered for more than three months. Providentially, 
this tour of duty only commenced about the time 
when the schools had generally closed, and will termi- 
nate long before the beginning of the winter term of 
the present year. At the end of this 
believed that few actual permanent teachers will con- 
They only volunteered for the 


tour, it is 


tinue in the army. 
emergency, and will return to their proper posts of 
duty, when the government shall have organized a 
regular force sufficient for the wants of the country. 
Most of them will thus be found again at their posts, 
at the usual season for opening the winter schools. 
In the meantime, the summer schools, wherever 
opened, are known to be generally taught by females. 
These are all present for those stations as usual, or 
even in larger numbers than formerly ; for there be- 
ing a supposed greater demand for their services, 
new applicants of this class now present themselves. 
It may be that in some counties, there will be 
an actual greater demand for females, inasmuch as 
@ small portion of the male teachers will unquestion- 
ably continue in the army. Of course their places 
must be filled ; and if their absence cause, as it pro- 
bably will to some extent, the employment of a larger 
number of female teachers than formerly, the result 
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will not be injurious. It will or ye the hastening 
of a state of things now in progr one to be 
desired rather than depl red, 

There is, therefore, no danger of a teach- 
ers. 

As to the disturbance of t il of Boards 
by the absence of member this sl 1 not be per- 
mitted. The same spirit w h causes a Director to 
volunteer, should cause him to resign his place in 
the Board, or to acquiesce the ay tment of 
another in his place, rather than hav 1e affairs of 
the district retarded. And absen from the 
district vacates a seat, his colleagues should not per- 
mit the affairs of the Board, and th terests of the 
rising generation, to be injured DY bsence, how- 
ever patriotic the cause of The ld at once 
fill up their number, and proceed to busin 

There is considerable for hows in the first 
view of the question which relates to expenditure. 
In some counties, it is true, busines stagnated and 
the usual sources of income are closed or impeded.— 
But this, it is hoped W ly be temporary and 
should not cause the wast ir childrens’ time, or 
the infliction of a loss uf them which can never 
be retrieved. Let us sa i Ol and deny 
ourselves in any and every other dire Let us 
not starve the mind or dwar A w suit 
of clothes may be dispensed with ; a iit more effort 
may be made by each; a lated ‘ovement 
may be postponed for the pr n the house or 
the farm. But the inté neg 1 now, it 
will be a waste for mpathies will de- 
velop into good or s, ) as g or evil 
preponderates in th ir Cher nd-still 
point in our moral conditi TOW id or it 
grows good with the 0] o The 
character cannot be arrs ar stage, 
and afterward made to dé n at will, 
from that point,—like a green ise plant kept alive 
and no more, at a low temperat 1 tl made 
to grow and bloom at pleasure, under ‘rtain de- 
gree of light and heat, applied the art of the gar- 
dener. Granting, however ir bur 3 are to 
be increased, in the nam: God an wr country, 
let us manfully take those burthens ourselves, 
and not place them on the shoulders of o hildren, 
and with them crush the hopes of thé 

But this pressure is not and willn n every 
part of the State. In the il coun- 
ties, there never were better times at present. 
A state of war always makes a high m their 
productions. The rural dis s in th yunties 
have, therefore, no excust r curtailmen And 
even in the commercial and manufacturing districts, 
there is not only the hop: speedy im] ment 
but, providentially, there is that greater gree of 
enterprise and appreciation of th yf educa- 
tion, which will enable them to bear the temporary 
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embarrassment and duly comprehend the sad conse- | 
quences of an educational “ suspension.” 

Let the “June Frosts” of 1859 be a lesson. A} 
few districts under that panic, closed their schools ; | 
a large number decreased the length of the term ;| 
and very many reduced their teachers’ compensation. | 
Yet it is questionable whether tkese acts are now! 
justified and felt to have been wise, by the very| 
Boards that adopted them. It is very certain that | 
the few total closures of schools that then took place 
are now regarded as mistakes. 


The flag of the Union waves where ever loyalty | 
prevails. Over every school house it spreads its | 
folds. Let it not stand there as the sign that war 
has closed the halls of learning, and that barbarizing | 
force is the only hope of the country. But let it 
show, that while the fathers and brothers are with 
the strong hand enforcing the right, the sons and 
the daughters are learning the right ; and that the| 
race of thinking freemen shall not fail in the land.— 
Every succeeding generation makes larger demands 
than its predecessor, upon the virtue and intelligence 
of the American citizen; and that trustee of the 
future—the school Director—who quails from his duty 
now, will surely regret his vote, if it be given for 
any retrograde movement in school affairs. 





NOTES BY THE DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Erte Co.: On the morning of April 29, we start- 
ed in company with Mr. Hulse, of Pittsburg, for a 
few day’s interview with the teachers of Erie 
county. Every body knows what a thirty miles 
ride in a stage coach is, especially if there is a lib- 
eral dispensation of mud. The coach, by the way, 
was an old lumber-box without springs or cover. 
However we had nothing to complain of. The day 
was smiling and the air was balmy; every bud was 
bursting into life, and every living creature seemed 
to rejoice. What cared we for springs? An oc- 
casional jolt and a splash of mud, were only so 
many hints of life experience. Jolts and splashes 
will come, and we may as well be reconciled to 
them. 

At the Waterford station, on the Sunbury and 
Erie R. R., we joined company with Prof. Thomp- 
son of the Normal School, Supt. Savage, and a 
number of teachers, on their way to the Institute. 
Hardly any subject was talked of, but the defense 
of Washington, and the mustering of soldiers. In- 
deed there was quite a sprinkling of the profession 
militaire upon the train, as evinced by the stray 
trappings of war, scattered here and there,—a 
rusty sword, an old epaulette, a cocked hat, or a 
little gilded lace,—remnants of the war-like equip- 
age of a former generation, which had been fifty 


years stowed away in the garret. But it served its 


purpose as well as more costly and perfect equip- | 
ments ; it distinguished the men who were ready to 


march at their country’s call, and defend her to 
the bitter end. 

The prospect for an institute’ seemed_very un- 
favorable,—nobody talked institute. At about 4 
o’clock we arrived at the village of 

Union, 
where it was to be held. The first breath on leav- 
ing the cars, revealed the villainous smell of Seneca 
oil, an article which no doubt has a delicious odor 
for those who are nervously seeking it. This is 


‘the nearest point or the railroad to the renowned 


Titusville, the place where the first oil well was 
opened. Here the teams are coming in constantly 
loaded with it, and take back small portable 
engines, with which the oil is pumped. In the 
evening the people came together in the Presby- 
terian church, and the Institute was organized by 
appointing Supt. Savage, President. The number 
of teachers was not great, but there was a very 
fair turn out of citizens from the village and the 
surrounding county. The object and uses of teach- 
ers’ institutes, was the principal topic for the even- 
ing’s discourses. 

On the following day the number of teachers 
was materially increased, and remained very good 
to the close. The regular work of the Institute 
now commenced, and consisted of lectures on the 
theory of teaching and familiar discussions on the 
practical business of instruction. At 8 o’clock 
each morning, there was held an informal meeting 


‘for one hour, for the purpose of hearing the per- 


sonal experience of each teacher upon some par- 
ticular branch previously named. Much interest 
was excited by these meetings. Lectures were 
regularly delivered on each evening of the week, 
and the exercises were enlivened by some very good 
vocal and instrumental music. 

The most of the teachers in attendance were fe- 
males, contrary to the expectation of Supt. Sav- 
age, who had been assured by the male teachers, 
when visiting the winter schools, that they would 
be present. But many of them were now in the 
camp at Erie, and others were preparing to march, 
and consequently could not redeem their promise. 
The qualifications and spirit of the female teach- 
ers were good, and we presume that the schools 
will be well supplied with competent instructors, 
even if the male teachers are not back in season 
for the winter schools, or if they never return, as 
may be their fate. It is fortunate that our State 
has so many female teachers prepared to carry on 
the schools, when so many of our young men are 
called away to fill the armies of the country. 

It is difficult to judge of the educational inter- 
ests of a county at such a time as this ; but we are 
satisfied that Erie has some live teachers, and that 
the Superintendent will labor faithfully to secure 


‘the best interests of the schools. 
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JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 
Ericrams: The difference between the poor man 
and the rich, is, that the poor man walks to get meat 
for his stomach, the rich, a stomach for his meat. 

Temperance, employment, and a cheerful spirit, 
are great preservers of health. 

Wine is a turn-coat; first a friend, then an 
enemy. 

The epicure putshis purse into his stomach, and 
the miser his stomach into his purse.— Wis. Jour. 
of Education. 

CHANGES IN OUR Lancuace: A comparison of 
the Lord’s Prayer, as written at different periods, 
will doubtless interest many of our readers, 

| A. D., 1250.] 

Fader our in heven, helewyed bethe thy nam, 
com thy kingeriche, thy will beth don in heaven 
and in erthe. 
day. And forghive us our dettes, as we forgihven 
our dettoures. 


Our everich day breid gif ous to 


And lede ous nought into tempta- 
tioun, bot delyver us from ivel. Amen. 
[A. D., 1300.] 
Fadir our in hevene, Halewyd be thi nam. 
kingdom 


Thy 
comto, Thi wille be don, as in hevene 
and inerthe. Our uche dayes bred give us to day. 
And forgive us our dettes, as we forgeven our det- 
toures. And lede us not into temptatioun, bote 
delyvere us of yvel. Amen. 

[A. D., 1479. Wickliffe’s Bible. } 

Our fadyr that art in heavenes. Halloed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come to. Be thy will done in 
erthe as in heavene. Give to us this day our bread 
over other substances ; and forgive to us our dettes 
as we forgiven to our deters; and leed us not into 


temptation: But delyvre vs from yvell. Amen. 


Tue Farrest LAnp on Eartu: 
Tell me, gentle trav’ler, thou 
Who hast wandered far and wide, 
Seen the sweetest roses blow, 
And the brightest rivers glide,— 
Say, of all thine eye hath seen, 
Which the fairest land has been? 
Lady, shall I tell thee where 
Nature seems most blest and fair,.— 
Far above all climes beside ? 
>*Tis where those we love abide— 
And that little spot is best 
Which the loved one’s foot hath pressed. 
Though ’twere but a barren mound, 
>Twould become enchanted ground ; 
With thee yon sandy waste would seem 
The margin of Al Cawther’s stream ; 
And thou couldst make a dungeon’s gloom 
A bower where new born roses bloom. 





“THe Messin”: In 1741, Handel had become! 
so embroiled with the leaders of fashion and taste, | 


| thors who speak to milli 


plainly dressed 
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|that his attempts to win back, by the production 
of operas, the fortune which he had thrown away 
in managerial expenses, were without effect. He be- 
thought himself of making an experiment upon the 
in November of this 
the of the 
The dates of the composi- 
Jommenced 
1741; end of the first part 
end of the second on the 
6th of September; end of third on the 22d of Sep- 


Irish public; and accordingly 


year, he went to Dublin with score 
‘* Messiah” in his hand. 
tion of this work, are as follows: “ ( 
on the 22d of August, j 


on the 28d of August ; 


tember, 1741 ; filled up (i. e., with orchestral parts) 
on the 14th.” Thus of the 
ous productions of human genius | 


was one most marvel- 
egun and com- 
ithor bei 


pleted, in twenty-three days, its a ig then 


fifty-six years old. Hayden was sixty-five when he 
wrote the “ Creation,” but he took a much longer 


The 


The impression- 


time to complete his work. success of this 


new oratorio was 


} ' | 
unequivocal, 


able Irish were enraptured ; and on Handel’s re- 


turn to England, the London public were not slow 
Musical Rei 1 


to recognize its grandeur iew, 


VENTILATION: Do you, brother teacher, find your 


head sometimes swimming with confusion, as you 
If so, 


There is nothing like foul 


are busy with your classes just see if your 
room is well ventilated. 
Remember, that a 
and yet be well ventilated, 
ventilated. 
is made to drop at the top, if 


air to make muddy br 


1108, 
room may be very warm, 


and it may be very cold, and be badly 


See that a window 
no other means are provided, to let out the poison- 
ed atmosphere. 

utter is left on the stove 
which induce a 


See that no vegetable m 
to generate those noxious gasses, 
sleepy feeling for study, and an active disposition 
for mischief.— Maine Teacher. 

The 


shows, that our great me! 


Country Boys: whole history of the past, 


—men who have moved 
nations with their power, or achieved the highest 


places in literary and sox eminence,—have al- 


most always sprung from the country. The mer- 
chant-princes of our great cities, the gifted orators 
who thrill us with their eloquence, the popular au- 


3 through their works,— 
may often be traced back to some obs 
cottage. That little brown | 
the hill, will be far more likely to send forth its 
Webster or its Prescott, than will the most splen- 
A venue.” 


Ip to educate 


ure country 


louse away back under 


Yonder unpre- 
a Wash- 


ited urchins_and 


did palace of a “ fifth 
tending school-room m Ly 
ington. That 


group of bare-fo¢ 
girls, who assemble from day to 


5S 


es and patched clothes, 


day with sun browned 

may yet influence a nati 
In a retired corner of the quiet parish of West- 

ford, Windhan county, Conn., was born ELIrHALeT 
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Nort, who so long and faithfully has presided over 
Union College. Rough hills, and rocky valleys, 
and quiet farm houses,;mark the scenery amid 
which were passed the early years of this strong 
mind, which has since left such lasting impressions 
upon thousands.—Conn. Com, School Journal. 





Hven Miter: Ona very conspicuous and beau- 
tiful green hill, that overlooks the town of Cro- 
marty, stands the Gelic chapel of the established 
church. At the east end of the chapel, and about 
thirty yards distant from it, Hugh Miller's monu- 
ment has been erected. It is a massive column of 
freestone, about 54 feet high, on which has been 
placed a statue 10 feet high, of the Geologist.— 
The face istowards the east. He is standing bare- 
headed, with his plaid thrown over his shoulder.— 
On his right side is a pile of books, seven in num- 
ber, while he is holding another book in his hand, 
resting on the others. These, no doubt, refer to 
the number of works that he has published. In 
his left hand he is holding a specimen of stone, 
which he is intensely examining. It is said to be 
a good likeness. It is rather a singular ‘circum- 
stance, that when a monument was proposed to be 
erected to thé memory of the devoted Dr. Thomp- 
sop, who sunk in the Crimea, Hugh Miller pointed 
out the spot; and that the spot is the very one on 
which his monument now stands. The inscription 
is as follows :—‘‘ In memory of Hugh Miller, and 
in commemoration of his genius, and literary and 
scientific eminerce. 
by his countrymen. 
ber, 1802, died 24th December, 1856;” 
where Hugh Miller was born is in sight of his monu- 


This monument was erected 
3orn at Cromarty, 10th Octo- 

The cottage 
ment. His mother is still living’in it, but has been 
bed-ridden for a length of time. She could never 
be persuaded to leave it to go to a better dwelling 


y 


place.—Journal of Education, L. C. 





Great Satt Laxe: The water-marks show that 
the lake is now a mere remnant of what was one of 
the mightiest water collections of the earth. Along 
the base of the mountain walls of the valley,—if we 
may so term the limits of the basin,—are distinct 
water-marks, the more elevated order being from 
75 to 100 feet above the level of the valley. They 
are almost conclusive evidence that a great sea 
once existed in the Utah Valley, whose breakers 
have left the marks of their power indented upon 
the front of their mountain confines, as a monu- 
ment of their power. The whole face of the country 
appears to have passed through caloric influences 
of the intensest character. 
its margin, which are charred black as ebony from 


Enormous rocks fringe 


the operation of the heat, and their fragmentary | 


condition bespeaks the mighty convulsions which 
they have passed through. Near the lake’s centre, 





is quite a large island, upon which these indications 
are equally emphatic. So extremely salt is the 
water of Salt Lake, that fish cannot live in it.— 
Its average depth is fifty feet, its size 60 by 40 to 
50 mites.—N. Y. Teacher. 


Tue rIGHT DiIsposITIon : 


It requires but little 
effort to legislate for those who are disposed to do 
right ; but it is exceedingly difficult to frame a law 
that will effectually hedge in those who are deter- 
mined to do wrong. In the enactment of our edu- 
cational laws, our legislative authorities seem to 
have acted upon the supposition, that they were 
legislating for the former class. Hence, there isa 
degree of liberality about our school laws not com- 
A great deal of discre- 
tionary power is very properly vested in the peo- 
ple and the officers selected through their imme- 
diate suffrages, to superintend the affairs of their 
respective districts. Therefore, in the great work 
of popular education, we look to the people as the 
lever by which we hope ultimately to overthrow 
If we can get the mas- 


mon to ordinary statutes. 


error, and establish truth. 
ses fully enlisted in this noble enterprise, it will be 
an easy matter to arrange the balance of the ma- 
ichinery; and if we can succeed in impressing in- 
delibly upon the mind, the sentiment, that the child- 
ren must be educated, then we may confidently 
expect the co-operation of the people.—Jowa School 


Journal. 


Co. SUPERINTENDENCY ESTABLISHED IN WISCONSIN : 
The late Legislature of Wisconsin made the fol- 
lowing provisions in its school law: 

1. Each county elects one Superintendent at the 
general election next fall. Counties having more 
than 25,000 inhabitants, may, if so determined by 
the Board of Supervisors, elect two Superintend- 
ents. Any county having two Senatorial districts, 
must elect two Superintendents. 

2. The salaries of the County Superintendents 
are to be fixed by the County Board of Supervisors 
—with the provision, that any county having 15,000 
inhabitants must pay at least $600 per annum ; 
and any county having over 8000 inhabitants must 
pay at least $400 per annum. This is designed as 
\a minimam, and is not to be considered as the sal- 
lary to be paid. 
| 3. The amount of salary, when fixed upon, will 
be added to the tax levied by the county board 
upon the several towns, for school purposes. 

4. The County Superintendent will divide his 
county into a convenient number of districts (not 
to exceed four towns each) for the examination of 
teachers. In each of thesé districts he will hold 
two sessions each year, for the purpose of examin- 

Of these 
|sessions he will give at least thirty days notice to 
‘each of the district clerks of the inspection district 


ing applicants for licensure as teachers. 
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that the teachers to be employed by them may be 


present for examination. 


In the smaller counties 


it is presumed that the Superintendent will hold 


an examination in 


each town. His other duties 


are fully stated in the act.— Wisconsin Journal of 


Education. 
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Bradford, 
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Districts. 
Butler, 
Hamilton, 
Latimore, 


Treasurers, Amounts. 
Samuel Eyster, 140 00 
Frs. S. Hildebrand,132 80 
Geo. B. Brandt, 129 20 


Tyrone, Solomon Boutzohn,113 20 
Hamiltonban, John B. Paxton, 205 60 
Hampton, Jacob Wolf, 24 40 


Huntingdon, John Gardner, 195 20 
Mount Pleasant, Samuel Faber, 
Sewickley Boro, John Way, 60 40 
Crescent, John Hamilton, 26 00 


Duquesne Boro, Andrew Hare, 157 20 
Ohio, Wm. Lynch, 98 40 
Peebles, W. N. Burchfield, 150 40 
Plum, H. R. Tomer, 115 20 
Ross, Joseph Crider, Sr., 189 60 
Sewickley Tp., D. E. Nevin, 63 60 
Sharpsburg, J.G. Comstock, 73 20 
Snowden, Thomas Kiddoo, 121 60 
Kittanning Bor., James T. Dickey, 159 60 
Allegheny, Joseph Moyer, 218 40 
Mahoning, James A. Truitt, 124 00 


Franklin, Jonathan Geary, 257 20 
Queenstown B., Evan Evans, 20 00 


South Buffalo, Andrew McCaslin, 141 60 


Pine, G. W. Goheen, 122 00 
Freeport, A. Anderson, 144 00 
Manor, John Shoop, 122 40 
Georgetown Bor, Saml. T. Hamilton, 27 20 
Frankfort Spr’gs,James Morrison, 20 40 
Rochester Tp., William Leaf, 32 80 
Industry, Richard Knight, 62 40 
New Sewickley, George Rauscher, 163 20 
Darlington Bor., W. C. Shurlock, 28 40 


Economy, 


Saml. Hendrickson,112 00 


Pulaski, Robert Wallace, 48 80 
Hopewell, Thomas N. Young, 95 60 
Snake Spring, John G. Harley, 60 00 
Schellsburg, Samuel W. Statler, 40 80 
Bedford Bor., John Taylor, 102 40 
Cumberland Val.,John Moch, 120 80 
Colerain, A. C. James, 104 40 
Napier, Gabriel Hull, 160 00 
Mid. Woodberry, Jacob Kifer, 165 20 
Juniata, Casper Stroup, 122 00 


Bedford Tp. Samuel Defibaugh, 189 20 


Cumru, Ezra High, 159 20 
Penn, Jacob Shade, 122 40 
U. Tulpehocken, Wm. J. Schoener, 104 80 


Jefferson, William Schuger, 98 40 


Douglass, Henry Romig, 102 80 
Windsor, Jacob Hebner, 100 40 


Albany, Samuel Miller, 33 20 


L. Heidelberg, Charles Spohn, 216 00 
Marion, Samuel Filbert, 155 60 
Maxatawny, Thomas Dutt, 166 00 


Morgan D. Medler,128 80 
John Scarlet, 220 00 


Muhlenberg, 
Robeson, 


Colebrookdale, John Merkel, 127 20 
Greenwich, Daniel Trexler, 165 60 
Woodberry, Andrew Riley, 188 00 


Taylor, 
Houston, 
Blair Tp., 
Frankstown, 


John Earlenbaugh, 96 80 
John 8S. McGraw, 12000 
David Cassidy, 84 00 
Christian Hileman,136 80 


N. Woodberry, John M. Burket, 94 00 
Juniata, Jacob Leighty, 65 20 
Asylum, Francis H. Homet, 62 40 
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Clinton, 


Districts. 


Standing St 


Athens Bor., 
Granville, 
Wrysox, (d 
Windham, 
Le Roy, 
Herrick, 

W. Burlingt 
Wyalusing 
Wells, 


Franklin, 
Syivania, 
Tinicum, 
Morrisville 
Haycock, 
Bedminster. 


Springfield, 
Bristol Bor., 
Slippery R 


I 
Oakland, 
Jefferson, 
Winfield, 
Portersville 
Middlesex, 
Centreville, 


Clinton, 
Saxonburg b 
Adams, 
Penn, 
Brady, 
Venango, 
Zelienople, 


Summerhill, 
Loretto Bo! 


Jackson, 
Carrolltown | 
“ for 186 
Conemaugh 
Taylor, 
Yoder, 
Packer, 
M. Chunk I 
East M. Ch 


East Penn, 
Mahoning, 
Spring, 
Milesburg B 
Curtin, 
Gregg, 

Half Moon 
Porter, 
Benner, 
Liberty, 
Walker, 
Ken. & E. Ma 


Hopewell B 
West Goshe 
Downingtow! 
Elk, 


South Covent 
East Caln, 
W. Brandyw 
Tredyttrin, 
New Garden, 
Lower Oxf 
East Nantme 
West Vince! 
East Covent 
West Nantme 
North Covent 
Strattanville, 
Piney, 

Oak Shade, I: 
Clarion Tp., 
Callensburg | 
Madison, 
Pike, 
Burnside, 
Graham, 
Brady, 

Fox, 

Boggs, 
Bradford, 
Colebrook, 
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122 80 
105 20 
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109 20 
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100 00 
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159 60 
94 40 
100 SU 
45 20 
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14 80 
60 40 
SO 40 
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Counties. 

Clinton, 

Columbia, 
“ee 
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“ee 
“cc 
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“ee 


Crawford, 
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ee 

ee 
Dauphin, 
Delaware, 
Erie, 

“ 
Fayette, 
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Franklin, 
Fulton, 


Greene, 
Huntingdon, 
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Lancaster, 
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Lawrence, 
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Lebanon, 
Lehigh, 
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Luzerne, 
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Districts. 
Lamar, 
Beaver, 
Madison, 
Montour, 
Mount Pleasant, 
Roaring Creek, 
Locust, 

Maine, 
Richmond, 
Britton Run, 
E. Fallowfield, 
Rockdale, 
Rome, 
Meadville, N. W. 
Titusville, 
Washington, 
Jefferson, 
Swatara, 
Lower Paxton, 
Reed, 
Jackson, 
Harrisb’g, W.W. 
Middle Paxton, 
Up. Chichester, 
Mc Kean, 
Greene, 
Wattsburg, 
Springhill, 
Dunbar, 
Luzerne, 
Perry, 

New Salem, Ind. 
Brownsville Bor. 
Fannett, 
Washington, 
Montgomery, 
Mercersburg, 
Belfast, 

Todd, 

Brush Creek, 
Thompson, 
Green Tp., 
Warrior’s Mark, 
Carbon, 

Penn, 

Todd, 

Tell, 

Burrell, 
Taylorsville, 
Armagh Bor., 
W. Mahoning, 
N. Mahoning, 
Blairsville, 
Brush Valley, 
Greene, 
Smicksburg, 
Young, 

Union, 
Washington, 
Oliver, 
Warsaw, 
Ringgold, 
Polk, 

Eldred, 
Corsica, 
Milford, 
Perrysville, 
Strasburg Tp., 
W. Lampeter, 
Providence, 
Little Britain, 
Neshannock, 
Wayne, 
Pollock, 

North Beaver, 
Perry, 
Hickory, 
Bethel, 

Cold Spring, 
Mill Creek, 
Upper Milford, 
Heidelberg, 
Millerstown Bor. 
Wilkes-Barre B. 


Treasurers. 


J. G. Sigmund, 110 
Andrew Shuman, 96 
Joseph Correll, 124 
Joseph Mouser, 54 


Samuel Johnson, 72 


Michael Faterolf, 48 
Jacob Yeager, 163 
M. T. Shuman, 52 
B. F. Lord, 141 


Justus Murdock, 17 
R. Mushrush, 96 
J. V. Decker, 146 
Joseph Northrop, 133 
A. Stuart, 153 
R. D. Fletcher, 44 
Philip Cooper, 78 


Jonathan Enterline, 51 
Michael Frantz, 108 
Jacob J. Milleisen,148 
Samuel Rollar, 48 


John Enders, 109 
Jno. T. Wilson, 794 
Solomon Fertig, 139 
James Larkin, 46 
Uriah Skinner, 144 
David Edwards, 108 
B. F. Town, 30 
David Bowers, 147 
Geo. Barricklow, 206 


Isaac A. Covert, 72 
Charles Lutz, 139 
William Jeffries, 37 
Wm. M. Ledwith, 146 


Thomas Wilson, 188 
Jacob J. Miller, 224 
Wm. H. Craig, 254 


Thomas C. Grove, 124: 
Job Morgret, 81 
Francis Scott, 56 4 
Amariah Akers, 46 
John K. Pittman, 70 ¢ 
Imri Taylor, 76 § 
Benj. F. Patton, 130 
Samuel Kreiger, 188 
Michael Garner, 96 
Jacob Elias, 68 
Wm. H. Orr, 94 


Wm. -A. Laughry, 112 
Jacob L. Lydick, 12 


80 
80 | 
00 
40 
00 
00 
60 } 
00 
20 
60 
80 
00 | 
20 | 
20 
80 
00 
20 
00 
40 
00 
60 
80 
60 
80 
00 
00 


Alex. Elliott, 20 80 
Christian Good, 88 40 
James Lydick, 101 20 
William Ford, 96 00 
Solomon Rugh, 119 20 
David Martin, 125 60 
George Cowdron, 18 00 
Theo. Morris, 74 00 
John Mills, 59 60 
Nirrian Cooper, 94 80 
Isaac C. Jordon, 76 80 
T. M. Vasbinder, 9480 
Francis Shrauger, 74 00 
Jacob McFadden, 2360 
Jacob Craft, 86 40 
Wm. Monks, 26 89 
Wm. Sterrett, 102 00 
Philip Isenberg, 61 60 
Henry Musser, 197 20 
Philip Geist, 182 00 
Joseph Strohm, 163 60 
John Kirk, 163 60 
Nathan Patton, 104 40 
William Work, 100 80 
Samuel Pearson, 177 20 
Wm. McGinnis, 199 20 
Jacob Vangarder, 62 80 
Alex. S. Chambers, 92 80 
Thomas Smith, 204 80 
H. W. Tracy, 11 60 
Josiah K. Stewart, 166 40 
Charles Foster, 224 00 
Samuel J. Kistler, 146 80 
Jacob Schwenk, 29 60 
Wm. H. Butler, 321 60! 


‘ec 


“ 


“ec 


<< 


Lycoming, 
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“ec 


Montgomery, 


ee 


Montour, 
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Amounts. | Counties. 
Luzerne, 


> 


Districts. 
Plymouth, 
West Pittston, 
Lackawana, 
Kingston Bor., 
Hyde Park, 
Pine, 
Clinton, 
Brady, 

Wolf, 

Muncy Tp., 
Moreland, 
Loyalsock, 
Up. Fairfield, 
Cogan House, 
Anthony, 
Washington, 
Worth, 

West Salem, 
Sheakleyville, 
Salem, 
Lackawannock, 
Clarksville, 
Pymatuning, 
Shenango, 
Oliver, 
Decatur, 
Bratton, 
Derry, 
Eldred, 
Barrett, 
Pocono, 
Springfield, 
Douglass, 
Mahoning, 
Limestone, 
Up. Nazareth, 


Low. Mt. Bethel,Aaron Godshall, 


Bushkill, 

South Easton, 
Low. Nazareth, 
East Allen, 
Plainfield, 
Delaware, 
Mount Carmel, 
Lewis, 


Lower Augusta, J. 


Coal, 
Chillisquaque, 
Zerbe, 
Liverpool Bor., 
Tuscarora, 
Toboyne, 
Landisburg, 
Tyrone, 
Buffalo Bor., 
se UT p., 
Madison, 
Bloomfield, 
Oliver, 
Penn, 
Centre, 
Saville, 
Watts, 
Sharon, 
Bingham, 
Abbott, 
Hubley, 
Eldred, 
Church, Ind. 
Union, 
Stephens, 


North Manheim, Wm. Flammer, 





Treasu ers. Amounts, 


Ira Devenport, 199 60 
E. C. Clark, 103 60 
John Stewart, 133 60 


Abm. Goodwin, Jr., 60 80 
David T. Richards,274 80 


James Callahan, 58 00 
David Hartman, 83 60 
Jacob Baker, 113 60 
Benj. Kistner. 70 00 
Isaac P. B. Butler, 86 00 


Benj. Houseknecht, 64 40 


Wm. G. Edwards, 135 20 
Geo. Boyer, 65 60 
Joseph Harbot, 62 40 
John Smith, 36 00 
Jacob Bailey, 103 60 
Arch’d Henderson, 92 80 
Josiah Brown, 186 40 
Cyrus Parks, 33 20 
Hiram Vasler, 63 20 
Robert Coyle, 85 60 
Seth Truitt, 15 20 


Joseph Livingston,172 00 
William Bel), 166 40 
John Keifhaber, 120 00 
Samuel Brower, 137 60 
Andrew K. Gunter, 67 60 


R. A. Means, 122 40 
Jacob Frantz, 80 00 
John M. Dibler, 70 00 
Frederick Fable, 92 00 
Joshua Bond, 103 20 
Daniel Reigner, 131 60 
David Philips, 80 40 
James Bryson, 82 00 
Paul Kleppinger, 64 00 
288 80 

Simon Ziegenfus, 174 80 
William Zane, 189 20 
Jacob Young, 130 80 
Samuel Weaver, 128 00 
Franklin Statz, 170 00 
Samuel Sees, 194 80 
Patrick Donahoe, 143 20 
R.C. Ruckman, 139 20 
F. Lerch, 206 00 
Solomon Weaver, 227 60 
John S. Troxel, 154 40 
A. A. Heim, 176 80 
M. B. Hallman, 86 80 
Wm. R. Hench, 77 20 


Wm. W. Morrison, 68 80 


Jno. A. Linn, 57 60 
Jno. D. Stewart, 11280 
George Swartz, 33 20 
Jacob Albright, 114 80 
James T. Dobbs, 139 60 
Dr. Isaac Lefever, 62 40 


Abraham Horting, 111 20 


Jacob Miller, 134 00 
Philip McNemar, 114 40 
Alex. Robinson, 145 20 
R. H. Thompson, 453 60 
Joseph Mann, 102 80 
Jerome Harvy, 71 60 
Charles Meine, 50 00 
Jacob Umholtz, 52 80 
Chas. W. Maury, 8000 
Wm. F. Wagner, 9 60 
Jacob Briesch, 146 80 


Franklin Kershner, 24 80 
250 80 


Reilly, Edward Connelly, 229 60 
S. Brunswick Ind, Peter Miller, 19 20 
Washington, Peter Berger, 94 40 
Centre, Ind., Daniel Miller, 14 80 
East Norwegian, John™ Dormer, 87 20 
Orwigsburg, Isaac Orwig, Jr., 101 60 
E. Brunswick, Philip Fuzleman, 66 00 
Penns, George D. Miller, 127 20 
West Perry, John Haas, 72 00 


Perry, 
Beaver, 
Selinsgrove, 


Napoleon Brosius, 91 20 
Jos. Hassinger, 165 60 
Geo. S. Becker, 141 20 











Counties. 
Snyder, 
ee 


Somerset, 
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Venango, 


Warren, 


ce 


Washington, 


Wayne, 
oe 
e 


“sé 


Westmorel’d, 
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Districts. Treasurers. 


Centre, Geo. W. Showers, 95 
Chapman, Philip Hilbish, 162 
Jenner, Benj. Stufft, 147 
Berlin Bor., Josiah Heffley, 57 
Larrimer, William May, 44 
Summit, M. D. Miller, 98 
Northampton, Jacob Poorbaugh, 50 
Somerset Tp., Jefferson Rhodes, 229 
Cherry, Lawrence Murry, 157 
Laporte Bor., Charles C. Finch, 19 
Forks, J. B. Little, 62 
Colley, Henry Dieffenbach, 36 
Fox, Anthony Kilner, 30 
Rush, Philo Sherwood, 135 
Oakiand, Daniel Benedict, 61 
Bridgewater, J. T. Langdon, 57 
Lennox, A. F. Stover, 8 
Gibson, N. E. Kennedy, 2 


Dimock, 
Clifford, 
Springville, 


Lyman Blakeslee, 
Ezra Coleman, 


] ) 
13 
13 
110 
14 
Miles Prichard, 15% 
10¢ 


Liberty, Silas Benedict, ) 
Franklin, Jos. L. Merriman, 82 
Dundaff, Benj. Brownell, 25 
Choconut, Edward Sweeny, 9 
Jessup, Andrew Blasdell, 78 
Great Bend, Joseph DuBois, 166 
Richmond, James M. Rose, 120 
Nelson, Enoch Blackwell, 40 
Farmington, James Beebe, 100 
Sullivan, J. B. Dewey, 148 
Union, Luther S. Ogden, 112 
Liberty, Jacob Brion, 140 
Jackson, H. L. Miller, 14] 
Clymer, Henry Steele, 90 
Lawrenceville, Pardon Damon, 46 
Mifflinburg, Samuel Stitzer, 89 
Union Tp., Samuel S. Walter, 76 
Lewis, Abraham Mench, 68 
Hartleton, Daniel Long, 32 
West Buffalo, Joseph Klingman, 132 
Buffalo, Tho. H. Cornelius, 162 


White Deer, Saml. Kostenbader, 161 
Tionesta Bor., Jno. N. Highlands, 23 
Clinton, James McKinley, 87 
Cherry Tree, Ind.Wm. R. Stewart, 23 
French Creek, Thomas Nesbit, 136 
Cranberry, Alex. Shannon, 151 
Irwin, Finley Surrena, 136 
Richland, Robt. Porterfield, 94 


Oakland, Francis Merrick, 112 


Rockland, William Gates, 134 
Canal, J. T. Boughner, 90 
Sugar Grove, Chas. F. Temple, 151 
Sheffield, Erastus Barnes, 33 
Pine Valley, Ind.Oliver S. Spencer, 10 
Forest, Ind., Alex. Russell, 16 
Farmington, Jno. H.Houghnot, 102 
Corydon, Jno. E. Woodbeck, 33 
Youngsville, Wm. H. Shorts, 39 
Morris, Isaiah Sanders, 106 
Independence, David Buchanan, 97 
Greenfield, Solomon Sibbit, 38 
Cross Roads, Ind. Andrew Horn, 13 
Brownsville, W. Robert McKinley, 47 
East Betelehem, Wm. P. Boyd, 176 
Carroll, David Moore, 172 
California, Joseph Lambert, 52 
W. Middleton, John Vasbinder, 41 
Beallsville, S. P. Gray, 35 
West Finley, James Patterson, 122 
Amwell, Joshua Denman, 172 
Cross Creek, John McCorkle, 98 
Millsboro, William Horner, 38 
Fallowfield, Gibson Young, 9] 
Claysville, John Garrett, 31 
Mount Pleasant, Henry W, Brown, 163 
Damascus, Wm. W. Tyler, 226 
Clinton, E. K. Norton, 100 
Dyberry, Sumner R. Ishum, 117 
Unity, Chas. M’ Laughlin, 344 
Fairfield, Dr. James Taylor, 178 
Mt. Pleasant Bor.A. S. Overhalt, 54 
Bridgeport, Ind. Jacob Zemdel, 7 
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Amounts, 
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20 
20 
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00 
00 
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Districts T? 


{mounts 





Washing rton, E. Huntingdon, Christian Stouffer, 179 20 
. Rostraver, E. D. McClelland, 202 80 

- Mt. Pleasant Tp.Stewart Whitehill, 232 00 

si Harmony, | G. C. Wining 7 60 
Bell, George Al 85 60 

Washington, Charles Weist« 139 60 

- Salem Bor., Joseph McQuilken, 46 80 

és St. Clair Tp., Robert Os . 94 40 

S. Huntingdon, Archibald Boyd, 211 60 

Hempfield, David Altm 916 00 

Donegal, John Johnston, 116 80 

Wyoming, Monroe, Miller Patters 70 80 
“ec Meshoppen, John W. I ell 78 8O 
York, York Tp., David Conoway 270 40 
” Glen Rock, Josiah V.Horshour 32 40 

” Conewago, Gide (Wuicke 174 40 

- Lewisberry, Sam Beck, 37 60 

- Paradise, Abraham Thoman, 145 20 

ANSWERS 1 IR} 

268. QuesTion: A fa s levied on by the Sheriff 
in April, and sold by him 1S60 4 school tax 
was assessed on it in the W s liable to pay 
this tax,—the owner at the time of the levy or the pur- 
chaser at the Sheriff’s sale London Britain District, 
Chester county. 

Answer: School tax rot a lie except in some 
few districts by special I slat , the purchaser at 
Sheriff’s sale takes the tract fre¢ L s, except liens. 
The former owner is there to be <ed to for this 
school tax. 

769 qunerien.: One of the s houses of the Dis- 
trict, is located between the canal and river, and is so 
exposed and disagreeable, tha ne parents refuse to 
send their children to it; t 1e | se itself is not 
worse than most in the Dis t. A more suitable lot is 
offered to the Board, on w to erect a ther house.— 
Will the Board be justifiable ibandoning the present 
house, and erecting a new and proved one on the lot 
that has been offered /— Robe Dist t, Berks county. 

AnsweER: Beyond quest they wi e, and it is their 
duty to withdraw the mitted to their care, 
from such a spot. Even if the house to be abandoned was 
a@ suitable one in all respects shou e given up with- 
out hesitation. Butasthes ildings the District do 
not seem to be oO! a superio! 1, the pr t opportunity 
should be embraced for erecting a proper structure, which 
may lead to the remodeling the whole imber. 

270. Question: Cannot é embers of a Board of 
School Directors receiv¢ sat for their services 
as such ?—Director in Luze 

AnsweER: They cannot Chere is rity in any 
part of the Schoo] Law for the pract it is entirely 
inconsistent with the general spirit the system, and the 
nature of the duties of the ff I Decision 
No. 178, page 59 of the § Law a Decisions, is full 
and direct on this point 

271. Question: Aref ’ ible to o¢ ation tax,— 
for instance a widow owns | erty, wh y the rate is 
liable to 12 cents tax. Is she also to pay $1 on occupa- 
tion, making $1.12 ?—Blair District, I unty. 

ANSWER: Females, w t \ ws r spinsters, are 
not liable to occupation tax e) y pay tax on their 
taxable property, act é é District.— 
The widow above alluds t ay 12 ce s 

272. QUESTION We ave tas } se costing 
$2,000, ar propose | 4 stalments 
of $500. Can wedo so, by lev ng that amount of tax an- 
nually for four successive irs { South Easton District, 
Northampton county. 

Answer: This is not il, but most advisable.— 
It enables the Board to erect a good ing without op- 
pressing the District with an onerous building tax. By 
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such judicious measures, the popularity of th 
increased and the best interests of the District are pro- 
moted. 

273. The Board have distributed the $100 set apart at the 
beginning of the year, amongst their Teachers, in pro- 
portion to their success in teaching and government, and 
have unanimously resolved not to continue the practice. 
— Southampton Dt., Cumberland co. 

Remarks: Question 129 (Nov. 1860, page 137) and the 
answer thereto, will more fully explain this matter. The 
expediency of the practice was then doubted, though its 
legality was admitted ; and the result to which the test of 
The 


the County Superintendent agree in opinion, as to the in- 


experience has led, was expected. Directors and 
expediency of the measure. 
ANSWERS TO TEACHERS, 

274. Question: If the scriptures are read and prayer 
is offered every morning at the opening of the school, 
should Roman Catholic or other children be permitted to 
absent themselves, till this portion of the exercise is over? 
—Teacher in Armstrong county. 

Answer: This is a question forthe proper Board to 
decide ; but in the opinion of the State Superintendent, 
the indulgence ought to be granted, if requested by the 
parents. Intellectual training is the primary purpose of 
the day school, and nothing is to be permitted, that will 
interfere with or derange the regulations of the school, 
for its attainment. But it is also true, that moral instruc- 
tion, according to the christian standard, is the duty of 
the Teacher; yet, as the parent has rights in this respect 
superior to those of the Teacher, every indulgence as to 
questions of conscience, that will not interfere with the 
efficiency of the school as an institution for intellectual 
instruction, should be granted. Absence of some of the 
pupils during the opening exercises, will not have this 
And if 
their coming in afterwards should cause a slight annoy- 


effect, and should therefore be permitted. even 


ance to the Teacher, or disturbance of the school,—this 
should be borne, as a less evil, than that of interference 
with a right or even a scruple of conscience. 

275. Question: I am losing my credit through the 
failure of the District, to pay me my salary as a Teacher. 
I have received a portion by taking it in store goods,— 
the Treasurer being a merchant. What am I to do,in 
justice to others and myself ?— Teacher in Luzerne county. 

ANsweErR: This is a hard case. The only legal remedy 
is a suit, with judgment and execution under the 25 sec- 
of 1854. 


actice of doling, out the 


tion of the School Law It must be added, that 


the pi Teacher’s pittance in the 

form of *‘ store goods,” is disgraceful. The Teacher works 

for cash ; the people pay their taxes in cash; and payment 

of its debts by a Board of Directors, in anything but ready 

money, is a violation of right and a betrayal of trust. 
ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 

276. QuESTION: 
contract for the building of a school house, to be paid for 
out of the building tax to be collected one year hence ?— 
Citizen of Luzerne co. 

AnsweER: They have, if the contractor is willing to 
wait for his money, and imcur the risk whether the tax 
will or will not be then levied and collected ;—provided, 
however, the amount of the debt does not exceed the sum 
authorized by law to be levied. 


277. Question: Have Directors any legal right to 
levy a tax to pay for the old school houses of the district ? 


— Citizen of Susquehanna co, 


ANSWER: It seems that in the district in question, 


some new school houses are to be built, but that a portion 
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Have a Board of Directors power to | 











e system is|of the Directors claim that the district should also pay for 


the old ones that were erected years ago, partly by con- 
tribution and partly by school money.’ This cannot be 
It is neither authorized by the letter of the school 
If old, 


and no doubt, insufficient buildings are paid for, it will 


done. 
law, nor consistent with its purposes or policy. 


ss 


saddle the present with these *‘ sins of the past,’’ and ex- 
haust the means for providing proper buildings for the 
Besides, these houses with their lots, either are 


If they are, 


future. 
or they are not, the property of the district. 
of course they should not be paid for; if they are not, and 
are insufficient, they are not worth paying for. They will 
have to be displaced, in the latter case, by new and proper- 
ly constructed buildings ; and when this shall be done, is 
only a question of time. All cannot be renewed at once ; 
and the fact that the Board intend to erect one or two good 
houses this year, neither renders it imperative on them to 
repay contributions to old bad ones, nor to burthen the 
district with the cost of renewing all the houses of the 
district at once. No district is to pay, in whole or in part, 
for any old school house, unless the title is in some other 
party, andthe purchase of the property is expedient and 
necessary. Contributions by neighbors, towards the erec- 
tion of a cominon school house on a lot belonging to the 
district, or for the purchase of a lot and the erection of a 
house, conveyed to the district, are gifts to the district for 
the good of the offspring of the contributors, and are not 
to be withdrawn at their option. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY 


2 Question: I am sometimes asked by District 
Secretaries, whether the number of pupils sent to the 
school of an adjoining district, by agreement between the 
two Boards, should be included in the annual report of 
the District in which they attend school, or in that of 
their residence ?—County Superintendent. 


Answer: They should be included in the District of 


é 


5. 


their residence. It pays the cost of their instruction, and 
its Directors are responsible to the parents and the public 
The Directors of the District of 


these pupils’ residence, should occasionally by one or more 


for their right training. 


of their number, visit the school of the adjoining District 
that they are 
In this visitation they 
of the 
Teacher or the school of the other District; but if they 
find anything unsatisfactory in either, they should have it 


attended by them, and see rightly at- 
tended to, and properly taught. 
avoid undue interference with 


should course 


amended by the agency of the resident board. 

279. Question: Can I have my annual report return- 
ed to me, for publication in the county papers ?—County 
Superintendent. 

Answer: Notin any case. A copy should be made 
and retained for publication, if you wish, at home,—but 
not to be published till approved by this Department. The 
original cannot be withdrawn after being filed. 

280. Question: When should the 4 months certificate 
and blanks for the Annual Reports be put into the hands 
of the different Boards ?—County Superintendent. 

‘he practice of distributing them at the be- 
Many become lost 


ANSWER: 
ginning of the year is net a good one. 
or mislaid before the time for using them arrives. Perhaps 
the better way will be to distribute the 4 months certiff- 
cates at the time of holding the Teacher’s examination in 
the Distriet, and the form for the annual report, when the 
schools are visited. But the practice in these cases must 
depend on the circumstances of the county. 

281. Question: How and when are the books for the 
Teacher’s monthly reports to be distributed 7—County Su- 
perintendent. 
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examinations of Teachers in 


They can 


ANSWER: The annual 
each district, will afford the best opportunity. 
then be given to the Secretary, President, or other mem- 
ber of each Board, for delivery to the Teacher, when the 
latter shall be selected. On the occasion of handing them 
to the Board, the County Superintendent should fully ex- 
plain, in the of the Board and the assembled 
Teachers, their nature and the mode of using them ;— 


having himself first carefully examined them and read 


presence 


the explanatory remarks on the last page. 


282. Question: Are the annual Reports from the Dis- 
tricts to be examined and endorsed, *‘ approved” by the 
County Superintendent, in the same manner as the four 
months certificates County Superintendent. 

Answer: Certainly. It was for the purpose of ensur- 
ing their correctness in every particular, that Art. VIII, 
Section 23 of the general school law, required them to be 
**to the County Superintendent,’? who, and not the 


proper school Board, is to ** forward to the Superintendent 


sent 


of Common Schools, the reports of the several school Dis- 
tricts,”’ 41). 
ance with the law, they are not legal reports, and are to 


(section If not correct and in full compli- 
be returned for amendment to the proper Board. It is 
only when full and correct in every particular, that they 
are to be endorsed ‘‘ approved’ and transmitted to this 
Department. In this way alone can uniformity in state- 


ment and correctness in result of statistical information 


be effected. 
tions or omissions in a report, which the County Superin- 


If, however, there are evident miscalcula- 


tendent can correct or supply from certain official infor- 
mation in his own profession, he may do so, in order to 
save time and postage; but the fact of such correction by 
him, should be noticed in the margin. 


283. QuEestion: Who should be examined at the pub- 


lic district examinations; and under what circumstances 
should private examinations be granted ?—Co. Supt. 

AnsweER: None but candidates who expressly state 
that they intend to apply during the ensuing term for em- 
ployment to the Board of Directors of the district in which 
it is held, should be admitted to the public examination.— 
This is the evident meaning of sec. 40, the Act of 1854. 
The only exception is that of teachers intending to apply 
for employment in districts whose public examinations 
have already taken place, but in which a sufficient num- 
ber to fill all the schools was not obtained. In such cases, 
and with the consent of such unsupplied Board, candidates 
intending to apply for their vacant schools, may be exam- 
ined at the public examinations of other districts. 

No private examinations should be granted during the 
period devoted to the public examinations in the county ; 
and at other times, private examinations are only to take 
place at the written request of the President and Secre- 
tary of the Board desiring to employ the candidate, and 
with opportunity for the members of the Board to be pre- 
sent, if they desire it. 

It is a good practice for Directors to give notice that 
they will prefer the teachers examined in their own pre- 
sence; and it will greatly promote the interest of the Board 
in the examination, and be in fuller compliance with the 
spirit of the law, if every part of the examination that 
admits of it, be oral and not written. 

284. Question: Should all the schools of a district be 
opened at the same time ; or may they be opened in differ- 
ent months, to suit the wishes of teachers and others ?7— 
County Superintendent. 

They should all be opened at the same time, 


If permitted to commence their terms at 


ANSWER: 
if possible. 


‘ly, but failure in some o 


different dates, not only w 


the opportunity of contrast- 
ing their progress and condition, one with the other, be 


lost, but the labors of the fficers be increased. During 


meet oftener than 





the term of teaching, the 


in recess, and two schools in operation will render meet- 
ings of the Board as necessary as if all were in session. 
In this way, the number of business meetings will be 
greatly increased in the year. So with the County Super- 


intendent. If the schools are all open at the same time, 
he can visit them with more certainty and oftener, than if 
in operation at different seasons. The only exception 


should be in such cases, as those of the wantof a teacher. 


sickness amongst the children, incompletion of a school 
house, &c. Here, unavoidable circumstances must be 
given away to; but wheneve! practi ble, all the schools 
of a district should be opened on the same day. 
TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
XZ 285. In communicating with this Department, ¢ 

Superintendents will please keep the fferent documents 
they have occasion to forward by the same mail, separate 
from each other ;—that is, Monthly reports, lists of Secre- 
taries, requests for informa 1, &c., are each to be ona 
separate sheet of paper, a t uy the same and so 
run together that they ca t be separate rhe reason 
for this request is, that ea class of ient is filed 
away by itself for future refere tif written together, 
this becomes impossible 


286. QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROVISIONAL CERTIFI- 


CATE. 

It is desirable that a uniform standard of qualification 
for Provisional Certificates shall be served in every part 
of the State. To that end, the lowing instructions 
have been prepared : 

I. Morat CHARACTER is the first qualification of the 
Teacher; and admiss to the profession is not to be 
based on the mere absence f oper ection in this re- 
spect. Positive knowledge of | riety of conduct is to 
be a pre-requisite. Inthe abs e of satisfactory evidence 
on this point, the Certi es ew eld till relia- 
ble information is p! ired; and ast f ascertained 
delinquency, it ist efus ‘ é itter what 
the other qualificat 

II. SCHOLARSHIP, to p! re a Provis al Certificate, 
must be of as high grade Ss ed, as the 
supply of Teachers in the yw In the nu- 
merical scale, (see n é é f certifi- 
cate) No. 1, is to represent attainments equal to a Profes- 
sional Certificate; No. . 2 indicate such a degree ol 
deficien¢ y as should prevent the issu¢ f any certificate 
whatever; while the Nos. 2,3, and 4 will designate the 
various differences of qua " within the range of al- 
lowable of Provisional Cert ates. Few counties, how- 
ever, should now be so v the gra f their Teach- 
ers, as to be compelled to en y any worse than No. 3, 
except perhaps in geography and grammar ; and whatevel 
the maximum of deficie y we e examining offi- 
cer, no certificate § li ss 1 W ers greatel 
than that maximun 

The numbers in the res es should repre- 
sent, at least, the fo \ legrees 8 arship: 

Orthography: 5. Failure to spe a majority of the com- 
mon words proposed, with total ignorance of the rules of 


orthography. 
4. Ability from practice to spell common words correct- 


f the more difficult and rarely 
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used words, with ignorance of the principles of orthogra- 


phy. 
3. Ability, from practice, to spell correctly all the words 


of the language in general use, without any knowledge of 
the principles of orthography. 

2. Ability to spell correctly all the words of the lan- 
guage, with some knowledge of the general principles of 
orthography. 

1. Ability to spell without hesitation, any word in the 
English language, and to explain ard apply the principles 
which govern its orthography. 

Reading: 5. Inability to read without frequently mis- 
calling the words or hesitation in pronouncing them, with 
ignorance of punctuation. 

4. Sufficient readiness in naming the words, but with 
disregard to punctuation and want of vocal modulation. 

3. Facility in enunciation, with considerable knowledge 
of punctuation and power of vocal modulation, but with- 
out knowledge of the elementary sounds of the language 
and principles of elocutionary reading. 

2. Ability to read in a clear voice, with correct pronun- 
ciation and modulation, facility in the use of the phonetic 
sounds and some knowledge of elocution. 

1. Ability to read passages in different styles, in prose 
and verse, with such facility and command of tone, inflec- 
tion, emphasis, &c., as to render the true sentiment of the 
author; and a satisfactory knowledge of the principles and 
rules of elocutionary reading. 

Writing : 5. The bare ability to commit words to paper 
legibly, but without beauty or uniformity of character, or 
proper position of the person and correct holding of the 
pen. 

1. Power to write with some facility and uniformity of 
character, but without proper position, or any knowledge 
of the elementary forms involved in the letters. 


9 
oO. 


A good and uniform hand, with correct position of 
the person and pen, but without knowledge of the elemen- 
tary forms of the letters. 

9 


2. A beautiful hand, with propriety of position and a 
full knowledge of the elementary: forms of the letters. 

1. A beautiful hand, and great facility of execution, 
with propriety of position of person and hand, and a4 
knowledge of the reasons therefor; and the ability to de- 


lineate the “‘ principles *’ of any standard system of pen- 
manship, and to make a correct classification of the let- 
ters, and in addition, to be able to represent, rapidly and 
accurately, letters, diagrams and the figures of objects, 
upon slate or blackboard. 

Mental 


as @ separate department of mental discipline in arithme- 


Arithmetic: 5, Total unacquaintance with this 
tic. 

4. Some readiness in giving the correct result to any 
ordinary question, but without the power of giving any 
account of its solution. 

3. Considerable facility in the primary mental arithme- 
tic, and accuracy of solution, but without the power of in- 
stantaneous reproduction or repetition of the question pro- 
posed. 


9 


2. Proficiency in the processes of the primary mental 
arithmetic, with the power of prompt reproduction, accu- 
rate solution and satisfactory explanation. 

1. Power to apprehend instantaneousiy, reproduce 
promptly, solve intelligibly and explain clearly, any pro- 
blem within the ordinary scope of mental analysis. 


Written Arithmetic: 5. Failure in the principles of no- 
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'tation, numeration and of the four primary rules, or any 
of them. 

4. Considerable proficiency in notation and numeration 
and the four primary rules, but inaccuracy and want of 
readiness in their combinations in fractions, reduction, 
proportion and interest. 

3. Respectable facility in solviug questions in the ordi- 
nary rules and combinations of written arithmetic, with- 
out ability to satisfactorily explain the principles in- 
volved. 

2. Facility in solving all ordinary questions, with con- 
siderable ability to explain and apply principles. 

1. Ability to solve any problem in common arithmetic, 
to explain the principles of the various processes and ab- 


| breviated modes of operation, and to logically show how 


results are produced; with a good knowledge of book- 
keeping. 

Geography: 5, Entire absence of knowledge of the sci- 
ence, as derived from books. 
| 4, Some knowledge in the local details of descriptive 
geography, without accuracy in the definition and use of 
terms. 

3. Correctness in the definition of the terms of descrip- 
tive geography, and sufficient knowledge of the relative 
position of countries and prominent localities, with facili- 
ty in map-drawing on the blackboard. 

2. General accuracy in descriptive geography and its 
definitions ; respectable acquaintance with the astronomi- 
cal relation of the earth to the solar system; and suffi- 
cient knowledge of physical geography to account for cli- 
mate and productions; with facility in oral instruction 
and map-drawing. 

1. A sound general knowledge of descriptive, physical 
and mathematical geography, with facility in presenting 
illustrations to the eye, in accounting for physical condi- 
tions, natural productions and commercial and industrial 
relations, and in suggesting the historical associations of 


interesting localities. 


Grammar: 5. Entire ignorance of grammar asa science, 
with the habitual use of incorrect language. 

4. Knowledge of etymology without skill in the syntac- 
tical relation of words, but with comparative propriety in 
the use of language. 

3. 


graphy, etymology, syntax and prosody, with the power 


A sound knowledge of grammar, as including ortho- 


to compose, capitalize, punctuate and paragraph correct- 
ly ; an acquaintance with the nature and methods of oral 
grammar and ability to instruct therein, and the habitual 
use of grammatical language. 

2. A sound knowledge of the elements of grammar, 
with facility in explanation and instruction; familiarity 
with the laws of written composition; and a respectable 
knowledge of the logical analysis of sentences, and the 
use of correct language. 

1. General knowledge of grammar as a science, with 
facility in logical analysis, acquaintance with the deriva- 
tion of words, skill in the various styles, habitual use of 
correct language, and facility of explanation. 

Other Branches: It is recommended that candidates for 
the provisional certificate be not examined in branches 
other than those above named, which constitute the course 
enjoined by law. There may be exceptions to this rule ; 
but it is to be borne in mind, that the object of the law 
evidently is to secure, by proficiency in the enumerated 


studies, a solid foundation for higher acquirements. 
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Ill. PROFESSIONAL SKILL consists ina k 





nowledge of 
the theory of teaching, derived from treatises or lectures , 
and the practice of teaching based partly on instruction, 
but chiefly on individual experience. In the former, the 
candidate is to be questioned and proficiency marked at 
the examination, as in any other branch ; but in the lat- 
ter, though practical questions will necessarily be put at 
the examination, the candidate’s standing is not then to 
be designated by number. This is only to be done, after 
visitation of the school and observation of the practical 
failure or success of the methods employed. 

Theory of Teaching: 5. Ignorance of the fact that there 
is a science of teaching. 

4. Recognition of the fact that there is such a science, 
with some knowledge of its principles and relations to 
the human mind, but derived wholly from experience in 
the school. 

3. Considerable knowledge of the theory of teaching, 
embracing modes of organizing the school, classification, 
methods of construction, school government, teachers’ re- 
sponsibility, &c., derived from standard works on educa- 
tion, with evidence of attendance on district and county 
institutes. 

2. Satisfactory knowledge of the theory of teaching 
from the perusal of standard works and periodicals, or 
from Normal instruction, and the study of mental science ; 
with a knowledge of the Constitution of the United States 
and of this State, and of the school system of Pennsylva- 
nia, together with membership in the local organizations 
for the advancement of the profession. 

1. Knowledge of the chief theories of teaching and me- 
thods of instruction that have been promulgated, with 
reasons for the preference of such as the candidate may 
have adopted ; proficiency in mental and moral science, 
as relating to modes and means of culture; familiarity 
with forms of government, and the school systems of this 
and other States and Nations; and active membership in 
the local professional organizations. 

Practice of Teaching: 5. Failure to effect proper attend- 
ance, order, or progress, in the school. 

4. 
out satisfactory classification, or regularity of method. 

3. 
ly good classification and methods of instruction, but with- 


Medium attendance, order, and progress; but with- 


Good attendance, order and progress, with sufficient- 


out neatness in the school room and grounds, or high mo- |g 


ral tone in the pupils. 
9 


me 


Satisfactory attendance, order, progress and methods, 
with well kept school house and grounds, and improved 
moral tone in the school, but little interest on the part of 
the community. 

1. Large average attendance, perfect order, satisfactory 
progress, neatly kept school house and grounds, high mo- 
ral tone in the school, and due interest manifested by the 
community, 

It cannot be expected that exactly the same combinations 
of qualification that are here grouped together, will always 
or even often be found to exist. But a general similar- 
ity in each of the grades may be expected ; and conditions 
of knowledge or experience equivalent to those now de- 
scribed, can be adopted in their stead, in the awarding of 


certificates. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL CER- 
TIFICATE, 


de 


28 


This form of certificate exempts the holder from all fu- 
ture examination in the branches specified, within the 
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It > granted 


only on the clearest proof of per 


county in which it is issued is therefore to t 


sonal worth, literary pro- 


ficiency, and professioval mer 


MoRAL 


Teacher; and 


CHARACTER is the 


first qualification of the 


admission to the highest rank of the } ro- 


fession in the county, is not t e based on the mere ab- 
sence of open objection, in this respect Positive knowl- 
edge of proprie ty of conduct is to be poss¢ ssed, o1 sought 
and obtained, as a pre-requisite. In the absence of satis- 
factory knowledge on this point, the certificate should be 
withheld till reliable information is procured; and in case 
of ascertained delinquency, the certificate is to be refused 


entirely, no matter what the other qualifications. 
full 


will not be 


SCHOLARSHIP, to secure ate, must be in 


all the branches enumerated, otherwise it suf- 


ficient to meet the proba 1e school in which 








the y are to be taught. The sta ard is, at the least, not 
to fall below the following degrees of proficiency: 

In Orthography, any ordinary word of the language is to 
be spelled with readiness, a the principles and rules 
which govern English orthog hy are t e understood. 

In Reading, passages ent styles,in prose and 
verse, are to be re with esitatio n a full voice, 
with correct pronunciation a lue attention tothe pauses, 
and with such command of tone, inflection, emphasis,’&c., 
as to give the true sentiment of the author The general 
principles and rules of € utionary pronunciation and 
reading, are also to be unders and explained. 

In Writing, a plain, ele a 8,1 all cases, indis- 
pensable; but to this s! 1 be added, if possible, facility 
of execution, and beauty a grace n the formation of 
each letter. The powe! € ese rapidly and accurate- 
ly, letters, diagrams and { es of objects, on the slate 
and blackboard, is als valuable in the Teacher. 

in Arithmetic, quest ~ e Mental department of the 
science, a to be « é ed a re-produced with 
readiness, al SOlVE N 4 acy and promptness ; in 
the Written departme! s any of the ordinary 
rules short of Alge a, are solv wit acility, clear- 

ess a accuracy, an es involved in every 
I e€ al e reas j eV a Y ployed, are to 

explained. Book-keeping s ild also be understood. 

| Ge iphy, t relia irg e to the solar sys- 
tem, the causes ! and O1 the seasons, the 
renera ature, fa I W Descriptive and Physi- 
cal geography, an ns of the terms used in the 
science, are to be unde A s i general knowl- 
edge of the geography of e W e world, and an accurate 
ac tha ted S es, are also to be 
possessed, howeve ex such minute de- 
tails as the the er stre Ss, or the »pula- 
tion of unin whos 

In G mar I i \ parse any 
sentence etymologica sy t the nature 
and methods of oral ¢ g, and of 
logical Analysis, as the highest department f the science, 
should be understood. N i ¢ € 8 receive this 
certificate who habitually speaks grammatically; and, 
as a further test of his k ge e language and 
aptness to teach, he sh ( é or explau 
any ordinary word proj 

OTHER BRANCHES.—] ‘ ng e the branches en- 
joined by the School Ww e progressive Teache! 
will not rest content with tl ertincate of even these re- 
spectable attainments. The County Superintendent will 
‘often be requested to designate other st es proper to be 
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pursued ; and it will be his pleasure as well as his duty | 
to do 
should not be recommended; but the Teacher who will 


so. More than two or three, at the same time, 


gradually add the following branches to his previous 
store of knowledge, will thereby vastly increase his pro- 
fessional efficiency, and add to his own individual enjoy- 
ment and influence :—Algebra and Geometry; History 


and Physiology; Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; 
Chemistry and Geology; Mental and Moral Philosophy ; 
and, if possible, one or more of the Ancient or Modern 
It is true, that the mastery of even the one 
but it 


equally true that the practical Teacher has better oppor- 


Languages. 
half of this list, will require years of study; is 
tunities and more hours for study, than the member of any 
other profession, and that study is, with him, professional | 
preparation. 

To 
ascertain theoretical knowledge, the candidate should be 


PROFESSIONAL SKILL is theoretical and practical. 


examined on the science of Teaching, embracing some 


knowledge of the human mind and its means of culture, 
and the prineiples that govern the methods of teaching, 
This will 


cause a more general reading of works on education than 


school management, and school government. 


heretofore, to the advantage of both Teacher and school. 
But as methods of instruction and government are very 
various, and as all may be successful, practical skill can 
only be known by seeing the Teacher in school, and there 
witnessing results. A general knowledge of the science 
of Teaching and the successful practice of any of its ap- 
proved metheds, are, therefore, to be the standard of pro- 
fessional skill; and no lower qualification should be re- 
cognized im granting this certificate. 

PRESENTATION OF CERTIFICATE.—When No. 1, in all 
the branches has been attained, full satisfaction in the 
school room given, and moral charaeter found exemplary, 
the Professional Certificate is to be presented, and not till 
then. If several candidates thus become qualified, the 
same year, it may be proper and productive of good effects 
on the other Teachers of the county, to distinguish the de- 
livery of the certificates with some. formality. The close 
of the Annual County Institute, or some other general 
meeting of Teachers, would be a proper occasion for this 
ceremony, when a written thesis on some educational to- 
pic might be read by each of the successful candidates, 
and an address be delivered by the County Superintend- 
ent, suitable to the occasion. 

Should any Teachers of the county attain a knowledge 
of the additionai branches above enumerated, or even a 
respectable portion of them, they might be encouraged to 
attend one of the regular examinations at a State Normal 
School, and thus obtain the State certificate, provided for 
actual Teachers, by the 9th section of the Normal School 
law of 1857. 


288. INSTRUCTIONS TO CO. SUPERINTENDENTS 

FOR VISITATION DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1861-2, 

It is desirable that Superintendents, in their school vis- 
itations, should make inquiry into all matters affecting 
the character and operations of the schools, especially in 
regard to the following things: 

l. 


rade trees and out-houses; materials, plan, dimensions, 


THe Scnoot Hovse.—lIts location, play-grounds, 


sh 
height of ceiling, and state of repair; means of warming 


and ventilating, and neatness of condition. 


2. ScHoo. Furnirure.—Desks and seats,—their style, 
arrangement and convenience; Teacher’s desk,—situation 
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on teaching read; 





and convenienee ; blackboard, maps, globes and other 


school apparatus; arrangement for hats, bonnets and 
cloaks; general condition as to neatness and repair. 
3. 


number and punctuality of pupils; classification; wheth- 


Tue Scnoo..—Its grade; whole number, average 
er each pupil is attending to proper number of studies; 
branches taught, and books used; punishments, whether 
corporal or otherwise, and how inflicted ; intermissions, 
how often and how long; habits of study, and degree of 
advancement; order and manner of the pupils; moral 
tone of school, and interest manifested in school by the 
community. 

4. 
eated ; terms or years engaged in teaching; whether in- 


Tue TEACcHER.—Age, birth-place, and where edu- 


tending to be a permanent teacher; books and periodicals 
ability to teach and govern; dress, 
manner and deportment; use of language. 

5. Vistration.—Number of persons present at exa- 
minations; directors’ visits,—frequency and effect ; num- 
ber and effect of visits by parents and guardians. 

6. Secretary 
acts as District Superintendent, and if so, the effect; sal- 


District SECRETARIES. — Whether the 
ary paid for this service; salary paid for discharging the 
duties of Secretary only ; whetherthe Pennsylvania School 
Architecture is in hands of Secretary ; whether the Secre- 
tary receives the School Journal regularly? If not, at once 
inform the Department; also notify of change of Secre- 
tary, if any. 

7. District Institutes.—Whether District Institutes 
are organized; number of Teachers regularly attending ; 
directors and people attending ; how often held; nature 
of jexercises and by whom conducted; whether and how 
often attended by County Superintendent; mismanagement 
in conducting, and improper exercises, if any ; advantages 
resulting. 

5S. 


Mora Instruction.—Number of Schools in which 


it is given; whether by use of book on the subject, or by 
regular oral instruction ; number of schools in which the 
Scriptures are regularly read, and general effect on the 
schools. 

9. Pustic SentimentT.—The prevailing public senti- 
ment in relation to the Common School System in each 
District ; whether favorable or unfavorable, and the pro- 


minent eause of either state of feeling. 





Original Communications, 








OUR HOBBIES.—NO. 1. 

In presenting a few articles to the public, it is 
not with any intention or desire of making an effort 
to 
either the so-called ‘‘ old” or “new methods of in- 
but more, that teachers may be led to 


obtain a name, as an ultraist, in regard to 
struction ;” 
examine, for themselves, some of the hobbies which 
I am 
fully sensible, when I attempt to point out any er- 


have been and are now so much embraced. 


rors in our new methods of instruction, that I am 
treading on dangerous ground; but I feel that I 
shall be sustained by all who are truthfully laboring 
for the good of the cause they have espoused. 

No system of legislation, except Divine, is free 


from error. State legislation, whether it be that 


of an aristocracy, @ monarchy, or a democracy, is 
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not free from its faults. Family government, that 
combination of Divine ard civil government, has 
its errors. School legislation, in which are brought 
together so many conflicting elements, cannot, 
therefore, claim perfection any more than others.— 
Teachers, ages ago, ere America was known to the 
civilized world, had their faults and foibles;—teach- 
ers ages hence, when, it may be, America shall, like 
ancient Greece and Rome, have passed the zenith 
of her power, and her glory shall have departed, 
will still find themselves but men, and their systems 
yet imperfect. Although we, as men and as teach- 
ers, are prone to err, yet we have hobbies, did we 
discard which, we would much enhance the inter- 
ests of that cause which all loyal teachers aim at 
serving. ‘They are not only found in the “ old sys- 
tem,” or in any particular class of schools, but 
extend throughout the whole system, from the com- 
mon school to the academy, and from the academy 
to the higher institutions of learning. High schools, 
colleges and universities, are not any more free 
from them than are the lowest schools in our land, 

Let it not be understood, that any of our sys- 
tems are so defective as to be destitute of merit.— 
Far from it. Although other States and nations 
have fine systems, yet the “Old Keystone’ stands 
not as their inferior. Different countries and dif- 
ferent governments, must, to a certain extent, in- 
fluence school systems. One nation labors under 
disadvantages and restrictions, which do not serve 
as a cramp to another. One has everything favor- 
able to the building up of a liberal system, and as 
All 


nations do not enjoy the same privileges, conse- 


a consequence, education is more general. 


quently, we have different systems existing, though 
none of them perfect. 
Our present system of education, we believe to 
be much superior to that in vogue some years ago. 
ut, with all its excellencies, it does not meet the 
wants of the masses. Pennsylvania, since the en- 
actment of the law establishing the County Super- 
intendency, has been making a rapid reform in her 
methods of instruction ; but the end is not yet.- 
Her present condition augurs well for the future. 
During the last ten years there has truly been a 
radical reform effected, and there is now much de- 
serving of praise and commendation, but yet much 
that the unprejudiced and impartial teacher finds 
cause to 
overlook our own faults, and censure merely those 


censure. We are apt, as teachers, to 
whose methods of instruction may be of a differ- 
ent system. We are too often eager to find and 
magnify the defects in other systems, and at the 
same time make every endeavor to conceal our 


own. As teachers of one system, we find faialt 


with those of 
have been too eager to discard everything that was 


old, because we do not like “ old fogyism,” and to 


another. In our rapid reform we 
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embrace everything new, because we are disciples 


of “ Young America.” In thus drinking in every- 


thing blindly, we have imbibed much that is nause- 


ous to the taste of the unbiassed A new reform 


is needed to eradicate the errors from ou prese nt 


system ;—a revision and remodellir we may 


pursue nothing, that tends more directly to injure, 
than to benefit the cause of educatix 

If there are any teachers who have only chosen 
both t old and the 


suffered 


to accept what is good he 
new methods of instruction, and have n¢ 
themselves to be blird y led away in their infatua- 


} 


tion and zeal, to such we have nothing to say.— 
They are above censure and truly have combated 
human nature to some effect But a mar be he 
teacher or what he may—is a prodigy and an anoma- 
ly at once, if he be above the censure and criticis m 
of the world. A. N. Ravs 

Bedford, May, 1861 

HUMANE INSTITUTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Lunatic Asylum. 


The State Hospital for the Insane is situated 


about a mile north west of the city of Harrisburg. 
The building is a large and imposing structure, 
somewhat resembling in architecture the design of 
the State Capitol. The estate comprises a beauti- 
ful tract of rolling land, and the buildings are locat- 
ed on an eminence that com sa full y of the 
Susquehanna and the mounta T fe ids in 
the vicinity of the Hos} tal are neat y laid out and 


planted with a great variety 


The Act for commencing rk on the | ling 
was passed in 1848 and th r stone of th ld- 
ing was laid in April, 1849. 11 rst wer 
introduced in October, 1851 From that ie till 
the end of 1860, thirteen hundred and thi: y-six pa- 
tients have been under its cart Of these, tw in- 
dred and ninety-one remain under treatm two 
hundred and thirty-six have been discha 1 restor- 
ed to health; two hundred and sixty-thr n va- 
rious states of improvem three hundred and fif. 
by eight have been taken it without al material 
improvement, and one | lred and sev eight 
have died. 

The report of the Superintendent, from w t he 
above facts have been gleaned, has the { ing 
observations upon the causes of insanity 

“No fact is more fully substantiated, | e daily 
experience of every one, than, that b disease 
produces a decided effect on the manifestations o 
the mind, indisposiog and often el ‘ icita- 
ting the individual for any d requ regu 
lar and systematic action of themind, ‘I reverst 
effect of mind on body, though sO geDeraliy per- 
ceptible, will have been noticed by every one, in the 
loss of appetite produce d DY s idden un} le nt in- 
telligence, or by any sudden and powerful emotion 
or passion. It may be stated as verified by all ex- 
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perience, that any thing which will prevent a per-|ply of pure blood to the brain, hes a ondaney to in- 
son from having regular sleep may be set down asa |terfere with its healthy manifestations. 
regular cause of insanity.” “Tt should therefore be the effort of every one 
In speaking of the means for the prevention of in- who values a sound mind in a sound body, to do his 
sanity, the Superintendent alludes to hereditary dis-|utmost to preserve this beautiful adaptation in its 
eases and urges the necessity of avoiding, so far as | fullest harmony and regularity. To insure this, a 
it can be done, the intermarriage of those who may | corresponding regularity must be observed in the 
be the subjects of severe nervous diseases, or w hat} manner of life; nourishment should be regular and 
now more especially claims our notice, of insanity.|abundant in proportion to the waste produced by 
He observes that the escape of one generation, does \labor or exercise; the mind should not be unduly 
not, by any means, imply the immunity of the rest, | tasked and the body kept at rest, but both should 
as it has’ been established, by undoubted statistics: | receive regular, systematic exercise ; and, above all, 
that Insanity, as well as other diseases transmitted | sleep should be taken sufficient to recruit the full 
hereditarily, may pass over one, to appear in full | energies of body and mind, and the amount should 
virulence in another succeeding generation. Among not be less than seven or eight hours.” S&S. P. B. 
the many causes for insanity and imbecility the fol-| si es 
lowing are mentioned : | TO MESSRS BROOKS, SHERMAN, AND JONES. 

A large proportion of the idiocy and imbecility} Gryrnemen anp Fettow Tracners:—If Dr. 
in the community has its origin in the intemperate Burrowes will grant me the privilege, I will offer to 
habits of one or both parents. |yourselves and the public, a few criticisms upon 

“It may be safely asserted that children are sent | your valuable articles published in the Pennsylva- 
to school too soon, and too much is required of|nia School Journal. I say valuable, because I think 
them. In growing children, as every one must have | that they are valuable, as giving much important 
observed, the natural promptings are for a degree jand useful information respecting the sciences 
of movement and exercise which is incompatible | which they respectively teach. But, still, I differ 
with close and continued confinement in school ; | from you in some of the positions you have taken. 
and whenever frequent exercise is desired, and the Perhaps my views are erroneous : yet honest criti- 
child is confined continuously to the same position, | cism is not unprofitable, even though erroneous.— 
and threatened with punishment for what is an in-| Jt jg often the case, too, that one with but little 
stinct of its nature, the mind feels the effect, and be-| knowledge of an art or science is able to detect 
comes dull and unable to act in its proper and ac-| errors in its application, and to point them out to 
customed manner, and all attempts to learn lessons | those who, though much greater masters of it, had 
in that state are futile. A few minutes active exer-| not discovered them. A fool may sometimes criti- 
cise would dissipate the whole restlessness of body | cise, and justly too, the performance of a wise man, 
and cullness of mind, and enable them to learn the | while he has not himself the ability to imitate it.— 
lesson in half the time.” |Unjust and foolish criticism by a person with no 

To preserve a healthy mind in a healthy body, we knowledge whatever of what he attempts to criti- 
deem the following considerations of the greatest | cise. may also be the best of praise. Patridge’s 
importance. With this quotation, we close this ar- jopinion that Kean’s performance of Hamlet's 
ticle already too much extended. |character, in the ghost scene, was nothing more 

‘To maintain the healthy condition, it is essen-|than what himself or any other person would have 
tial, that every part be regularly provided with that | done if he had seen a ghost,—i. e. to become terri- 
sustenance which will insure its healthy action ;—| bly frightened,—was its highest praise, as showing 
that nothing be done which will interfere with the|the being, so acting to be so true to nature as not 
proper functions of any part ;—that no part be un- |to be distinguishable from nature itself by the un- 
duly exercised or charged with work totally unsuit-/|tutored critic. 
ed to its condition ;—that after exercise it should| With these preliminaries, we now commence 
be allowed its natural healthy repose; and that,|with the articles of Mr. Jones on Reading; be- 
that repose should be in proportion to the labor im- | cause unfortunately for the critic, he was not train- 
posed. It should be remembered, that the brain |ed, when young, in habits of order; and the num- 
is the organ or instrument through which the mind | bers of the Journal containing the other matter to 
makes known its manifestations ;—that the brain re-|be criticised, requiring probably a day’s work to 
quires, for its healthful exercise, a large supply of |rescue from the disorder consequent upon those 
pure blood ;—that every exercise of mind tends to habits, he is compelled to commence with the num- 
impair the structure of the brain ;—that no part |ber which first presents itself. 
feels more sensibly the disorder of the other organs, Mr. Jones says, in the February number of the 
than the stomach or liver;—and that every thing Journal: “ To break up the connecting sing-song 
which interferes with the regular and adequate sup-' way of reading poetry, let the class repeat after the 




















teacher,” &c. This is excelent, provided the 
teacher’s reading is correct ; but when the teacher, 
according to the method of Mr. Jones, reads it as 
prose, the pupil might almost as well continue his 
‘“ging-song ;” for, it is well known to all correct 
readers, that, to read poetry as prose, although now 
somewhat fashionable amongst professedly good 
readers, is almost as great an offence against good 
And Mr. 
Jones must know that wrong habits taught to a 


” 


reading as the “ sing-song” spoken of. 
child in his elementary training, are very likely to 
cause the teacher much trouble in removing them. 
Likewise, every successful teacher knows, that the 
“ sense” of poetry can be readily taught to children, 
altering it to prose; the reading of which, 
is not the reading of poetry, nor does it teach the 


without 


pupil a true idea of reading it. We should remem- 
ber, that the reading of verse is mainly different 
from the reading of prose, in this respect,—that 
while the one requires only the sense of the author 
to be expressed, the other requires, not only the 
sense, but the metre. EK. 

West Lampeter, Lan. co., May, 1861. 


LAMBORN, 


THE MAL-ADMINISTRATION OF DISTRICT SCHOOL 
FUNDS 

There is no greater evil militating against the 

school 


success of our common system—no more 


disheartening discouragement to the true friends of 


the “poor man’s college,”—than the lame and im- 
potent manner in which the financial affairs of many 
Whole districts 
have been oppressed by heavy taxation, owing to 


school districts are administered. 


the mismanagement of their finances by unfit or} 


dishonest officials ; and burdensome taxation never 
fails to produce its legitimate fruits. I1t is believed 
that to the mismanagement of school funds is di- 
the 


attaches to the common school system. 


rectly owing much of unpopularity which 
All know 
how soon the stock of a corporation is depreciated, 
when it is discovered that its moneyed interests are 
superirtended by tyros. or rogues; and we know, 
too, the measure of pecuniary confidence a commu- 
nity will repose in the man who is notoriously prodi- 
gal of his means, or shiftless in the conduct of his 
business. ‘ Money makes the mare go;” it is the 
basis of all credit;—and when that basis is weak- 
ened in any manner whatever, doubt and dissatis- 
faction must follow. And, when inexcusable mis- 
management or dishonest practices characterize 
the collection and disbursement of the funds of a 
common school district, the unpopularity of the 
system in that district is easily accounted for. 

My attention was directed to the evil referred to, 
by the frequent complaints of teachers, that they 
did not receive their wages promptly. I was led to 
In the pursuit of this 
inquiry, the plan was adopted of examining the 


financial records of every district in which those 


inquire why they did not. 
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records were accessible, adding such questions to 


secretaries, or other directors, as were pertinent to 
The 


perfectly satisfactory 


the investigation. result of the inquiry was 


} 


in a practical sense, although 


extremely painful in a moral and economic view.— 


10! 


I learned that in some districts teachers were not 


5 


promptly paid, because there was no money in the 
treasury ; and the treasury was empty, because of 
the failure of directors to see that the school funds 


were promptly collected In another district, hun- 


dreds of dollars had been Jost, because of the neg- 


lect. of the directors to require a bond from the 


collector ; in another, the treasurer was a merchant, 


and compelled teachers,—a majority of them fe- 


males,— to accept goods out of his store, or go un- 
paid ; in another, teachers were not paid because 
the warrants of teachers for the preceding year, 
had precedence over theirs, &c., &c. 

] am sorry that a of duty compels me to 
speak thus of some of the districts of my own 
county but am comforted by the reflection, that 
Cambria stands not alone in this matter. Every 
county in the State ins districts in which 
more or less mal-administration of school funds is 
sither unheeded or winked at by directors. All 
this is much to be regretted, and it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the Common School System 


never can prosper, until the evil is removed. The 


question is, how to remove it? 


It has occurred to me, that the primary cause of 


the evil complained of, is a defect in the Common 
School Law itself. Provision is nowhere made in it 
for a untform method eping school accounts. If 


the officers of each board of directors in the State, 


were furnished by the Department, with a blank 


account book, in which to make the proper debit 


and credit entries for « tors, treasurers, teach- 


ing expenses, &c., and if plain directions for the 


use of this book were made to accompany it, unt- 
formity in recording the financial operations of the 
system throughout the State, would be secured.— 
|The Secretary of every school board, would then 


have a book in which to make his financial entries, 


and he would have a form to guide him in making 


them. The possession of such a book, as well as 


of blank bonds for Colle rs and Treasurers, would 


accomplish two desirable ends; it would show to 
many a well-meaning but uneducated Secretary, 
how to do his duty; andit w d remove the temp- 
tation not to do it, which is now presented by the 
absence of specific directions and uniform blanks, 
Many a Secretary would faithfully record the finan- 
cial doings of his district, and see that his Presi- 


I 


have mentioned were supplied to him, through the 


dent enacted the prescribed bonds, if the wants 
same channel that furnishes him now, with a blank 


And, 
iwhere a faithful record is accessible to and easily 


four months certificate and annual report. 
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comprehended by all the members of the board, in- 
stead of a bundle of confidential entries,—or, as is 





too frequently the case, no entries at all,—there is 
a fair probability, that Collectors and Treasurers 
would be kept up to the line of their duty. 

I can name districts, where no entry has been 
made for years, of the amount of the Collectors’ du- 
plicates ; I can name another, where not even the 
warrants on the T'reasurer are entered; and I can 
mention other districts, where the accounts of the 
Treasurer are alone kept by the township auditors. 
Every other Superintendent in the State, no 
doubt, could present a counterpart to this state- 
ment. 
management, as those I have mentioned, would be 


Surely such provocatives to official mis- 


destroyed at once, if a uniform system of book- 
keeping were ordained and established by law. 
Another cause of the mismanagement of school 
funds, and consequent unpopularity of the system, 
is found in the want of thorough supervision of dis- 
trict records by County Superintendents. I would 
not interfere with the duties of Directors in the 
slightest particular; but 1 would assist them in the 
discharge of those duties by subjecting their finan- 
cial records,—not their official acts,—to the inspec- 
tion of their County Superintendent. Let 
made one of his duties to examine, at least once a 


it be 


year, the financial affairs of every district in his 
county, and see that the tax-payers are protected 
from loss. Let him strictly inquire into the man- 
ner in which Collectors and Treasurers perform 
their duties, and especially let him be required to 
see that the bonds of those officers are properly 


filed. 


the sale of unseated lands, and, the imposition of 


Let him see that the revenue arising from 


fines for violations of the liquor law, find their way 
into the treasuries of the respective school districts, 
Let 
to it, that no grasping merchant is permitted to 


to which they of right belong. him look well 
speculate with the school funds, and force needy 
Let 


him advise with Secretaries relative to the keeping 


teachers to buy his goods at higher prices. 


of their records and the financial condition and 
wants of their districts ; and, generally, let him be 
an assistant to directors in the discharge of their 
financial duties, as well as a visitor of their schools 
and an examiner of their teachers. 

Still another cause of the evil of which we speak, 
consists in the want of informati m among Directors, 
as to the proper construction to be place d upon ec rtain 
portions of the School Law, which relate to the l vy- 
ing and collection of school taxes. For instance, in 
a district adjoining my own home, a board of in- 
telligent directors,—a few weeks ago, exonerated 
their collector, from the collection of so much of 
the one dollar occupation tax, levied upon small 
property holders by the preceding board, as was 
in excess of the tax produced by the authorized 





* 
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tax rate. By this illegal, but rightly intended act, 
over one hundred dollars were lost to a poor dis- 
trict, then, as now, in debt to its teachers, and a 
precedent established, which it will be difficult to 
destroy. In the same district, about fifty dollars 
of unseated land tax has also been lost during the 
past year, owing to the failure of the Directors to 
issue the duplicate in time, to enable the Collector 
to make the proper return of the unpaid tax, 


All 


this might have been avoided, and would have been 


within the period fixed by the School Law. 


avoided, if the retiring board of directors and the 
present board had been familiar with the require- 
ments of the School Law; but, could they be 
blamed for not knowing that law, when there was 
but one copy of the pamphlet edition in the dis- 
trict, and one copy of the official decisions of the 
I think not; 
especially as the directors in question resided in a 


Department during the past year? 


rural district, where it could not be expected that 
all would have the single copy of the law and de- 
cisions within reach, for daily or even monthly con- 
sultation. From this instance, which is only one 
of many that might be adduced, in my own county, 
wherein school funds have been mismanaged 
through ignorance of the law,—I argue the neces- 
sity of such legislation, as will furnish every school 
director with a copy of the School Law and In- 
structions how to apply it, together with a copy of 
the 


sions of the Department, and the educational news 


School Journal, containing the current Deci- 


of the State. If this policy were adopted, it is my 
humble opinion, that a greater degree of efficiency 
would soon be observable in all our Directors, and 
that thousands of dollars would be saved annually, 
school fund of the S 


One great want 


to the aggregate tate. 
To sum up all in a few words: 


of 


‘ . °. 2 ° 
iS, @ more methodical administration Y 


the Common School System of Pennsylvania, 


financial 


uf its | 
details, That this desideratum may be secured, it 
is requisite, that the executive head of the system 
» endowed with additional powers ; that the du- 
s of County Superintendents be enlarged; and 
that the Common School Law be made so plain to 
directors, that 


need not err therein.” 


“a way-faring man, though a fool, 
This done, and the system 
will at once be imbued with new life; teachers will 
be better paid, and the profession elevated to its 


true rank; districts that are now 


' 
Siow 


“dragging their 
lengths along,” with heavy debts crushing out 
their energies, will throw off the burden, and laugh 
the of high taxes; and last, 
but greatest and best, the unpopularity of the 
the land of 


of confidence in its wholesome ad- 


to scorn spectre 


Common School System of Penn, 


and the want 
ministration, will cease to exist, and only be remem- 


bered as things that were. 


James M, Swank. ¥] 
Johnstown, May 15th, 1861. 
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LEARNING TO READ.—NO. 7. 

This No. will consider the case of teaching read- 
ing to scholars who have not had proper, early train- 
ing,—scholars that are working a weary way through 
the “ Third Readers” in common use. 


Our primary schools, all over the country, have 


much of what may be styled, “hard material,’— 
burrowing in the “ Third Reader ;’—a class of chil- 
dren who are encrusted by bad habits to such an 
extent, that it is difficult to open up their smothered, 
youthful natures to a healthy ventilation. The ma- 
jority of our schools have enough of this kind of 
material, to call into activity all of the teacher's 
powers of instruction. As the individual character 
of such pupils is somewhat firmly fixed, greater 
power, patience and perseverance, are necessary to 
“call out” the stupefied and dwarfed faculties to nor- 
The 
tility and practical knowledge, or the stubbed boys 


mal action. teacher must possess tact, versa- 
and simpering girls will not be permanently affected, 
The 


boys will show a careless “ I won't,” by an indifferent 


any more than so much “ cold gutta-percha.” 
gaze ; the smiling girls will sigh, with a hopeless air 
—‘“ I can’t,”—whenever a positive demand is made 
for an exertion that calls them from the beaten path. 
No the 


i field of education 
ability than to make good readers of scholars who 


labor in requires more 
have lost the spirit of childhood, and are groping along 
with half of their senses in an abnormal condition. 

Without presenting a minute analysis of a mind in 
the state described above, practical suggestions and 


helpin 
I 


those who have not had successful experience in re 


r 


methods will be offered, for the purpose of 


claiming “lost children,” that are wandering in the 
wilderness of “ Learning to read.” 

The first thing, is to get such pupils to feel well ; 
better have them reach a point called “ funny,” than 
to be “ 
real honest, earnest humor ; but sarcasm should never 


sour.” Very few dispositions are indifferent to 


be allowed, even in the smallest quantity. The force 
of humor, if rightly used, will most certainly cause 
the outside crust to crack, and give way to the swel- 
ling of that nature which speaks with a laugh, and 
telegraphs with a smile. Still, no member of the 
class should be the subject of “ waking-up fun.” 
The teacher may relate some amusing incident of 
“school experience,” read a humorous selection, or 


read a “piece” from the reading book, in a style so 
incorrect, as to draw the good-natured attention of 
the most stupid. By some proptr means, he must 
succeed in getting the “good feelings” of his class 
to the surface, if he intends to make natural readers 
of them. 

The second thing to be done, is to “ call out” the 
social faculties to pleasant exercise. The advantage 
of awakened social feeling, just preceding the read- 
self-evident ;—the disposition is 


ing exercise, is 


warmed, the mind excited and ready to act, in a mea- 
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sure devoid of the |} 
under the incubus of 

The best method 
to talk with the cla 


things with which they 


ing lesson contains 
the conversation sho 
thing that happens 
} 4 1 41 
class, connected witl 
illustration of the 
Teacher.—“ Now 


about something tha 


not be satished by! 
must say just as m 
sary to learn t 


know much if you h 


is our lesson about 
Class Birds 
l “TT want l 
that ou h ee! 
talk, n raise his 
1 ‘“ Well, John 
birds that you have 
j Canar 
T’ Go oI } 
J ‘| Ww } 
eons | iw last 
trap like fish n 
7 1) f 
when y your 
John Yes, I 
I can’t thin I SI 
Mary holds up h 
7. W Mary 
Va l’ves 
1 Can you tl 


T 


they made a funny ! 
if I presum 
Here Joseph holds 
1.—‘ Well, Jo 
Jose h. | } 
7.—* Where did 
Josevh. “ () t i 
A y fellow said it w 
Lis! realy 
Here Robert holds 
7; Rober 
Robert. lather 
fary.—“ What 
Robert lather 
7.— Does any 
saying that a thing 
Jane,— Father p 


things shine like gold. 


a | 
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ind friction of natures 


the ¢ element, is 


m, on subjects and 
W hen the read- 

ra pleasant subject, 
sson 


, OF any- 


riosity of the 


Below is a short 

nal method.” 
[ wis talk with you 
vake us Y ou must 


g yes; but you 
It is very neces- 
You would not 


arned to talk. What 


\f the birds 


that is ready to 
John raises his 


names ol 


I tel] s the 


r own voice.” 
vreat flock of pig- 
Mi t them ina 
I re des pigeons 
vith a net?” 
I nanda bird,— 
1 talk 
» on a fence the other 
9 was black.” 
in | 
i many, three or four ; 
VW re 


wbhat you bave seen. 
g Ww one.” 
| down town. 
ide of « ; Dut 1 guess 
W le of wood !” 
WwW gold ?” 
w what is meant by 


1 leaf, when he makes 
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7.— Yes, when we want to make things look like 
Y ou have 
ld leaf’ 


gold, we put thin leaves of gold on them. 
The 
is what makes them shine so in the sun.” 


all seen signs with ‘ gold letters.’ gi 

“ This is not much, just now, about birds, is it ?— 
we will now see what the book says about birds !” 

Many teachers converse with their scholars after 
the reading exercise. Conversation should always 
precede reading, in classes composed of the material 
under “ treatment.” 

After the teacher is satisfied that his class “ feel 
well,” and are “ waked up,” and ready and willing to 
use their vocal organs, as the teacher may demand, 
he may begin the work of “ book reading,” by read- 
ing a few lines, having the class read in concert, in 
imitation. Then let each one in succession read the 
same, for each member of the class is anxious to do 
something “right off.” Care must be exercised in 
criticising the reading, for they have habits that are 
a part of their nature, and severe or even just criti- 
cism, would be considered as ridicule. 

Whenever the tone of the class falls below a proper 
elevation, stop all book-reading, and have them re- 
Expres- 

Never 
] 


low; 


peat familiar expressions after the teacher. 
sions used in every-day life are the best. 
allow the class to read when their spirits are 
better stop and talk with them,—not to “find fault,”— 
but looking upon the state of things as a matter of 
course. A rest made bya “laugh,” will often infuse 
new life into sluggish members, and cause the ma- 
chinery of the mind to move with much less friction. 
Sometimes there are some members of the class 
who do quite well for a few minutes, but slide easily 
and rapidly into the long-trodden path of previous 
They seem to have no power to keep 
They 


must be supported by the teacher, until the “ time 


experience, 
out of the slough of monotonous dullness. 


’ 


of deliverance” shall come! Such “ peculiar” sub- 
jects should always be called on to make exertions, 
when the blood is in active circulation ; that is, they 
should be called on /irst, after the process of “waking 
short, the 


teacher must always be on the watch, and seize every 


up” has been gone through with. In 
opportunity offering a good chance for success. 
Every teacher will have some pupils who will work 
a long time to gain the victory, that they may read 
“in their own way ;”—not because they think their 
reading is as good or beiter, but because they are 
!” With 
such, the teacher should not expect an easy con- 


self-willed, and possessed by a “ ruling spirit 
quest. ‘The first positions “ taken,” will probably be 
“ re-taken.” 
to the class,—should there be one or two inclined to 


After a trial of the methods common 


be “invincible,” a few “special recitations” for their 
benefit, will agreeably mellow their hardened dispo- 
sitions. These “special” drills should be after the 
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‘school hours,’ when there will be none to 
At each 
“special” exercise, the teacher must not “ give up,” 


usual 


hinder the teacher or embarrass the pupil. 


but accomplish something in a manner so positive, 
that the scholar cannot but see that he can and must 
leave the habits of incorrect instruction ! 

Often, one application of this extra treatment, 
breaks the “ bonds,” and lets the prisoner free ! 

There may be some teachers, who, after reading 
the above, will exclaim, “ 7 never had any such schol- 
ars!” I hope there may be many that really know 
that they never had such material ; but many that 
think they have not such pupils, will experience an 
unexpected astonishment, if they will analyze closely 
the style of reading in their classes. They will cer- 
tainly find “one or more” who do not read in the 
spirit and tone of childhood. 
” conven- 
If a pupil reads or 


There is what is termed a “ school tone,’ 
tional throughout the country. 
recites in the “school tone,” he is independent of 
The writer 
has often been surprised to see good teachers, and 


criticism ; he is a “ pattern scholar!” 
good readers, “ hear recitations” in the above “ tone,” 
without showing any disposition to correct it.— 
Teachers have their “ habits” as well as scholars.— 
Their worst habit is merely trimming and pruning ; 
when the case demands the process of extraction, 
“root and branch.” 

Teaching vocal reading is like teaching vocal mu- 
sic. ‘The teacher must be pleasant and winning in 
manner ; possessing positive influence over the young 


mind; able to make it feel free and happy, though 
in the “ cramped school room ;” patient, but firm, in 


instruction ; never dull or careless when with pupils ; 
surely accomplishing, though slowly; always perse- 
vering “unto the end.” 

A “small library” might be written on the subject 
of teaching pupils who are in “imprisoned condi- 
tions.” The true teacher will ever sympathize with 
such, and study the heart of childhood in all its 
struggles and longings, so as to give “a helping 
H. 8. 


hand” to liberate it. J ONES. 


Erie, Pa., May, 1861. 


LOGICAL OUTLINE OF ARITHMETIC,—NO. 11. 
NUMERATION AND NOTATION. 
Beginning at the unit, we obtain, by a process of 
synthesis, arithmetical objects which we call num- 


bers. These it is necessary to name ; hence arises 
the language of Arithmetic. This language is 


based upon a peculiarly ingenious method of count- 
ing, which seems to have been adopted by all na- 
tions. Instead of giving independent names to all 
numbers, it has been the custom to 
With the civil- 


ized world, these groups generally consist of ten 


the different 


reckon by assemblages or groups. 





each, suggested, probably, by the practice among 
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primitive races, of reckoning by counting the fing. 


ers. 

The fundamental principle of our method of 
numbering, then, is that of grouping by tens. We 
regard ten single things as forming a single collec- 
tion, or group; ten of these groups formirg a lar- 
ger group,'and so on; ten groups of one value for- 


ming a new group of ten times the value, each | 


group being regarded and employed as a single 
thing. In this manner, by giving names to the first 
nine numbers, and names to the groups, and em- 
ploying the first nine to number the groups, we are | 
enabled to express, in a concise and convenient 
form, the largest numbers. 

In accordance with the above principles, we as- 
sign names to the numbers as far as the basis of 
the first group. These names are, one, two, three, &c., 
up to the basis, which we call ten. Proceeding with 


ten,—two and ten,—three and ten,—&c., to two tens. 
Continuing in the same manner, we should have 
two tens & one,—two tens & two,—two tens & three,— 
&c., to three tens, and so on until we obtain ten of 
these groups, that is, ten tens, which constitute a new 
group which we denominate hundreds, ten of which 
give a new group, which is called thousands, etc. 

Unfortunately for the learner and for science, 
this simple method of naming numbers has been so 
much abbreviated, that with smaller numbers the | 
principle is so completely disguised, that it is al- 
most impossible to discern it. Instead of one and 
ten and two and ten, the Saxon words, eleven and 
twelve, signifying, respectively, one left after ten and 
two left after ten, have been substituted. By drop- 
ping the conjunction and, three and ten, four and 
ten, etc., become three-ten, four-ten, five-ten, ete.— 
By changing the word ten to teen, for the sake of 
euphony, we have three-teen, four-teen, five-teen, etc. 
and now changing three and five respectively to thir 
and fif,and omitting the hyphen, we have the com- 
mon terms, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, etc. 


In accordance with the same principles of abbre- | 


viation and euphony, changing tens to ty, we have 
instead of two-tens, etc., two-ty, three-ty, four-ty, etc. 
Substituting twen, from the Saxon twain, for two, 
changing three to thir, four to for, and five to jif, 


we have twenty, thirty, forty, fifty,etc. From these 


we readily obtain, by omitting the and, twenty-one, | 


twenty-two ; thirty-one, thirty-two, etc., to one hundred. 
In a similar manner we name the numbers from one 
hundred to the next group, consisting of ten hun- 
dreds, to which we assign a new name, calling it 
one thousand. 

After reachirg the thousand, a remarkable change 
occurs in the method of grouping. Previously, ten 
of an old group constitute one of the next higher 
group, but after the third group, or thousands, it 
requires one thousand of an old group to form a 


ibeen the immediate representative of thes« 


OS Led 
‘ 
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|new group, which receives a new name. ‘Thus, one 
{thousand thousands constitute the first group sub- 
| sequent to thousands, which we denominate million, 
|from the Latin mille, signifying a thousand. In the 
isame manner, one thousand millions give a new 
group, which we call billions; one thousand of these 
la new group, which we call trillions, etc. 

| Norarion.—We have seen how the oral, or spoken 
‘language of Arithmetic arises. This language we 
desire to express to the eye, as wejl as to the ear; 
Arith- 


The spoken language is that of common 


¢ 
i 


hence the origin of a written language o 


metic. 
vht have 


juse, and the original written language mi 


oken 


S| 
method f 


But, in calculation, this 


|pressing numbers would have been exceedingly i 


| words, ex- 


U 


7 
i 


l- 


lconvenient, so much so indeed, that calculations, 


involving large numbers, 


the numbers which follow, we should have one and 


would have been entirely 
arith- 
of 


founded upon this necessity, 


! 


impossible ; hence arose the necessity of 
differing fron 


metical written languags n that 


ordinary literature. 
many different systems have been invented and em- 


ployed by different nations. Among these, the 


most important and ret rkable, are the Roman and 


Arabic methods, to the latter of which, we invite 
immediate attention. Let us see how this method 
‘naturally arises from the method of « iting by 
groups. 

The oral language s based upon tl dea of 
groups or collections of ones, tens, &c It is evi- 
dent that the written language should founded 
upon the same principle To the inventor, the 
question arises, how is this to be accomplished.— 
The method at once apparent, is to employ som 
simple, arbitrary characters for the first ie num 
bers, and use these to number the groups of tens 
hundreds, etc. 

But now arises the more difficult question, how 
are these groups to be distinguished How can we 
determine when a character designates number 
of units, or tens, or hundreds, etc This might 


thave been done by slightly varying the characters, 
up; but either of 


would have been complicated and 


or 


. 


or annexing the initial of the 
these methods 
the difficulty 


inconvenient. The simple solution of tl 


} 


is, to allow the relative position of the characters 


to indicate the group to which they ref When 
|a figure stands alone, it represents when two 
jor more figures stand side by side, the one on thi 
\right represents ones, the second toward the left 
tens, the third, hundreds, et« 

| This is the Arabic system of notati Ka 

| character represents a definite number, the thing 
jnumbered being indicated by the posit of th 
icharacter. The grouping being by tens, the num- 


than the 


ber of simple characters is nine, one less 


The 
ldigits, from the Latin digitus, 


| 
number in a group. 


se characters e called 


a finge ommemo- 


rating the ancient custom of reckoning, by count- 








ing the fingers. Inthe 
ters to express numbers, it will often be required to 


combination of these charac- 


indicate the absence of some group, hence, arises 
the necessity of a character which expresses no 
value, denoting merely the absence of value. This 
character is known as naught or zero. 

As simple as is the Arabic method of expressing 
numbers, it constitutes, regarded either in its phi- 
losophical character or its great practical value, 
one of the greatest achievements of the human 
mind. In the hands of the skillful analyst, it is one 
of the most powerful instruments that we possess, 
to wrest from nature her hidden truths and occult 
laws. Without it, many of the arts would never 
have been dreamed of, and Astronomy would still 
With it, we predict 
eclipses, assign orbits to the erratic wonders of 


have been asleep in its cradle. 


space, and even estimate the ages that have passed 
since the universe thrilled with the sublime utter- 
ance, “ Let there be light.” Familiarity with it 
from early childhood, renders us almost incapable 
of appreciating its beautiful philosophical charac 
De- 


prived of it for a short time, and compelled to ope- 


ter, as well as its vast practical importance. 


rate with the slow and toilsome processes of other 


eystems, we might, perhaps, form some estimate of 


the immense advantages which this wonderful in- 
vention has conferred upon mankind. 

Oricin.—The origin of this system of notation 
has never been fully ascertained. It is known that 
it was employed by the Hiudoos, more than 2000 
years ago, but, by whom it was invented, is wrapped 
in profound mystery. ‘The Hindoos, themselves, in 
accordance with their religious views, acknowledge 
it a gift from Deity. The Arabs obtained it from 
the Hindoos, and to them belongs the honor of in- 
troducing it into Europe, at what time, however, is 
not definitely known. From the circumstances of 
its introduction, it’ has been called the Arabie sys- 
tem. 

Orta or Coaracters,—The origin of the charac- 
ters, like the system itself, is enveloped in mystery. 
Not a ray of light, upon this subject, comes down 
the historic path. 


theories have been presented, one or two of which, 


Ip the absence of facts, several 


on account of their ingenuity and plausibility, we 
give. 

The first theory is based upon the use of angles 
torepresent numbers. It is known that the ancient 
Arithmeticians and Geometers, were extensively 
engaged in astronomical observations and calcula- 
tions. Being, therefore, familiar with the use of 
angles, it is not at all unreasonable to suppose, that 
] 


they would employ the angle in their representa- 


tions of numbers. Thus they might very naturally 
have used one angle to represent one, two angles, two, 
etc. ‘These angles may have been arranged in such 


a manner as somewhat to resemble the nine digits 
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incommon use,—we have not the type to indicate 


the forms,—and these being frequently made, would 
eventually assume the rounded form they now have. 
The character, zero, representing no number, would 
of course, be a closed curve, having no angles. 

Another theory, perhaps less piausible than the 
above, is based upon the primary use of straight 
lines to represent numbers. By this method, one 
straight line would indicate one, two lines, two, etc., 
these arranged so that the characters, in time, be- 
came those in common use. This theory supposes 
the zero to have been originally a circle, suggested, 
perhaps, from counting around the fingers and 
thumbs held in a circular position, 

In our next we will complete this subject, and if 
space permits, will offer some suggestions upon in- 
struction in the elementary principles of Numera- 
tion and Notation. 

Epwarp Brooks. 

State Normal School, May, 1861. 
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Selections from the Dewspapers, 

oF . 
EDUCATION OF THE QUEEN’S CHILDREN. 

At the sea-side residence of Queen Victoria, in the 
Isle of Wight, a large portion of pleasure grounds is 
appropriated to the young princes and princesses, 
who have each a flower and a vegetable garden, 
green houses, hot houses, and forcing-frames, nur- 
series, tool-houses, and even a carpenter’s shop.— 
Here the royal children pass much of their time. 
Each is supplied with a set of tools, marked with 
the name of the owner; and here they work with 
the enthusiasm of an amateur, and the zeal of an 
Anglo-Saxon. There is no branch of gardening, 
in which the royal children are not au fait, More- 
over, on this juvenile property is a building, the 
ground floor of which is fitted up as a kitchen, 
with pantries, closets, dairy, larder, all complete in 
their arrangements; and here may be seen the 
young princesses, arrayed a /a cuisiniere, floured to 
the elbows, deep in the mysteries of pastry making, 
like rosy New England girls cooking the vegeta- 
bles from their own gardens, preserving, pickling, 
baking,—sometimes to partake among themselves, 
or to distribute to the poor of the neighborhood, 
the result of their handiwork. The Queen is de- 
termined, that nothing shall remain unlearned by 
her children; nor are the young people ever hap- 
pier, than during their sojourn at Osborne. Over 
the domestic establishment, is a museum of natural 
history, furnished with curiosities collected by the 
young party in their rambles and researches,—geo- 
logical and botanical specimens, stuffed birds and 
animals, articles of their own construction, and 
whatever is curious or interesting, classified and 
arranged by themselves. Here the most exalted 
and purifying tastes are cultivated. Here nature, 
common to us all, is studied and admired; while 
beyond this, a capability of entering into the con- 
dition of the people and a sympathy for their 
labors, is acquired by a practical knowledge of 
what labor is; and though we need scarcely sup- 
pose, that the royal children weary themselves, as 
those who toil by the sweat of their brow, yet, 
even in their moderate digging and working, they 
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must learn the better to appreciate the results of 
labor in the luxuries surrounding them. Not plants 
alone are cultivated, but health, vigor, and liber- 
ality—every quality, in fact, that must tend to 
make them better men and women, and better fit- 
ted to fill the stations Providence has allotted to 
them.—Journal of Education, L. C. 


SOUL ENGRAVINGS. 

Daniel Webster never uttered a truer or grander 
thought, than the following—couched, too, in that 
sturdy Saxon that he handled so well: 

“If we work upon marble, it will perish ; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it ; if we rear tem- 
ples, they will crumble into dust. But if we work 
upon immortal minds, if we imbue them with high 
principles, with the just fear of God and of their 
fellow men, we engrave upon these tablets some- 
thing which no time can efface, but which will 
brighten to all eternity. In this way we may all 
be artists, and even the most ordinary and un- 
learned, if we have but an earnest and loving heart, 
may produce a master piece. The professor or 
lecturer may cut deep lines and fashion most won- 
drous forms, on the unwrought material which he 
has before him. The teacher in the common school 
or the Sabbath school may, with the sunlight of 
truth, photograph upon the tender minds commit- 
ted to his charge, a thousand forms of holy beauty. 
The humblest, most quiet man, may write upon his 
neighbor’s heart good thoughts ard kind words, 
which will last forever. And such a monument 
will be a real immortality,—‘‘ more enduring than 
brass, and loftier than the real majesty of the 
pyramids.” Sucha record, instead of growing dim 
with time, will grow deeper with eternity, and will 
still be bold and legible, when the sculptures of 
Ninevah, which have outlasted the centuries, shal] 
have all faded out, and the steel pictures of modern 
art shall be forgotten. And when the things which 
the dimness of time obscures, shall be revealed by 
the light of eternity, the names of these unknown 
artists shall be found written, not on tablets of 
bronze or stone, but on the “ fleshy tablets of the 
heart, and the unfading pages of the soul.” 


A GOOD TEST. 

One of the best means by which to judge the dis- 
position of a teacher, is to watch him when he passes 
boys at play. Does he notice their sport, and does 
a smile play over his features as they make the 
welkin ring with their joyousress? Does he pick 
up the ball as it rolls upon the ground near him, 
and throw it to them, or does he kick it in another 
direction? Does he help up the little fellow, who 
in his eagerness runs against him and falls to the 
ground, giving him words of consolation in tones 
of tenderness as they fall from his lips, or does he 
look cross at him, and exclaim—*“ Good enough for 
you, you dirty, little rascal. Learn after this to 
keep out of the way. If you want to, and must 
play, go off out of sight and hearing. Bellow away, 
you little scamp, it will do you good.” Does he stop 
to witness their play, or does he hasten on, pushing 
the boys from him, as they happen to come near 
him, exclaiming as he passes—‘ Young America is 
growing wild, boisterous, impudent, and saucy.— 
What shall be done with those fellows who are 
growing out of their boots?” Watch him again as 
he passes that dirty, ragged, little boy or girl in the 
streets or field. Does he pass by without speaking 
or giving a nod of recognition, or does he slacken 


Orr 


Zid 


|his pace, that he may ha bett and longer op- 
portunity of dropping kind words into the heart ?— 
Does he call to mind these beautiful lines: 
** Speak gently, to the poor,— 
Let no hars e be heard ; 
They hear e1 y must endure, 
Without an kind word ?” 

These may appear | mal] 1 trifling tests, 
yet they are sure. sStri te the direction of 
the wind. If there isa love and sympathy for chil- 
dren in the heart, it wil vy itself wherever chil- 
dren are found. He that can Ik at the sports of 


children, unmoved, or ¢ k upon the laughing 


face of the infant even, w it the moving of a mus- 
cle, has quite too cold a irt to deal successfully 
with the rising generation I . 
STUD NG. 
Although many improvements in school teaching 
have been made within t ist few years, there are 
yet many duties with which teachers have not made 


themselves acquainted ; or W ch, at |e ast, they do 


not practically carry it I will here take a brief 
glance at one or two t s which, I think, I am 
correct In Saying, a lars yyority of t achers too 


much overlook, viz: th t tion of pupils as to 
the best methods to be a ted, and the best rules 
to be followed in prepa their lessons. Of course 
all teachers tell their pupils, that if they wish to 
learn and become good la they must study, 
they must have their les well prepared, and so 
on. In case the assig 1 task has not been well 
prepared, some let it pa is though they did not 
care; (the truth is, they do not care very much) ; 
some spend many wo! picturing to the pupil 


the beauties of having t lessons at the “ tongue’s 
end,” and others appear to consider the “ birch” as 
the great means of bringing about an improvement; 
while, perhaps, all of 1 either do not think 
there is any one m¢ thod i study preter ible to an- 
other, or else they take it for granted no instruction 


is needed in this partici 


The same iesson may be assigned to two pupils 
of equal talents Eacl iy Ss} end a half hour’s 
study upon it, and the be master of it, while 
the other knows but little about it W hy { The 
one acted on the principle that, now is the time for 
this task to occupy my to command my atten- 
tion, and all the rest of t world is to be shut out; 


the other scattered his lf hour's la 
perhaps double that le 
trifling circumstance around h 


thoughts to draw his mind from that 


bor through, 
allowing every 
d many trivial 
wh ch should 


m, al 


have had its whole att he result is, the 
former, who carries out the psychological trath, 
that “the mind can exercise its ful! force on only 
one object at a time,’ accomplishes far more than 
the latter, and in much lesstime. The greatest vic- 
tory a scholarcan gain he commencement of bis 
labors, and the one whi will be of most benefit to 
him, is, to get that cc ind of his mind which will 
enable him to concentrat its powers on what- 
ever he wishes, and there keep them as long as he 
desires. 

The creat contrast it liness of scholars at re- 
citation, is owing m e to their diflerent habits of 
study. than to the diversity o natural talent. But, 
says. one, get the pupils thoroughly interé sted in 
their studies, and tl ey will need but little urging 
and advice to make suitable preparation for recita- 
tion. True, but to a mplish this in all cases, is 


an impossibility ; and we so very 
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Frequently fail in this, we naturally resort to other 
resources. The great mistake then made by so 
many, is, the laying of too much stress on the honor 
of a brilliant recitation, thus strengthening the 
erroneous idea so prevalent among pupils, that they 
study to recite. A practical knowledge of the best 
rules for study, is one of the greatest aids in caus- 
ing a pupil to become interested in his labors.— 
Lewistown Gazette. Try. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES SHOULD BE GRADED. 

The greatest error, we think, which many of our 
Boards of Directors commit, is that of paying all 
teachers the same salary without reference to their 
qualifications. Inferior teachers, in this respect, 
stand on a perfect equality with those who thor- 
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thereof. But, let the salaries of teachers be grad- 
ed, and this difficuity will speedily be overcome.— 
Inferior teachers will either be compelled to im. 
prove themselves, forsake the work and get at 
something better adapted to them, or be content 
with an inferior salary ; while good teachers will 
feel encouraged by the proper appreciation of their 
labor, they will press on more earnestly to the 
‘‘mark of their high calling,” and teaching will 


ithen become a profession and an honorable voca- 


oughly understand the duties of their responsible | 


vocation, and labor earnestly and zealously pro- 
perly to perform those duties. Many of our first- 
class teachers receive a salary which scarcely ena- 
bles them to procure the daily necessaries of life ; 
while there are others again, who are a disgrace to 
the teachers’ profession, and yet are paid a very 
liberal salary. We regard this course as unjust, 
as it is discouraging to that teacher who labors 
hard, and labors to some purpose. it is wrong to 
yay & man, who resorts to teaching because he 
bas nothing else to do, and who cares very little 
whether he accomplishes anything or not, the same 
salary that he receives who devotes his whole time, 
energy, and talent to the work before him. 

It is evident, that a good and faithful laborer on 
a farm, will receive more wages, than one who is 
indolent, or unable to perform much work. So 
likewise a good mechanic will command better 
wages, than an inferior one; and it is right it is so, 
because the work will be better and more substan- 
tial. In every other trade the remuneration is pro- 
portioned to the amount of work performed and 
the manner in which it is performed, without regard 
to the time consumed in performing it. That cus- 
tom would receive condemnation, which would pay 
one master builder double the amount paid to an- 
other for building the same house, in the same 
manner, simply because he was twice as long en- 
gaged in doing it. 

Is the education of youth then, an inferior work ? 
Is it of so little importance, that a poor teacher 
should receive the same salary as a good one ?— 
Why not grade their salaries in proportion, not 
essentially to their literary qualifications,—-although 
this is an important point,—but according to the 
ability to teach? Let a thorough, hard-working 
teacher be liberally rewarded for his services ; and 
as to inferior teachers, if they must be employed, 
and if they will refuse to improve themselves to 
keep pace with the times, let them be paid in pro- 
portion to the work they perform. This plan is a 
fair one, and let it not be supposed, that it is with- 
out its beneficial effects upon the welfare of the 
youth. 

There is a certain class of teachers who engage 
in the work because they have nothing else to do, 
who will never see the necessity of qualifying them- 
selves properly for the important duties devolving 
upon them, who assumes the work of instructing the 
youth of our land, so long as they receive the same 
salary as professional teachers ; while, on the other 
hand, good and faithful teachers become discour- 
aged at the apparent nonappreciation of their ser- 
vices, and thus, not unfrequently, districts lose the 
services of those who are eminently qualified for 
their posts, and the schools suffer in consequence 


tion, in which no one who is qualified for it will be 
ashamed to engage.—Manheim Sentinel. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 


Our common schools are about to enter upon 
their winter session, and the attention of every 
friend of education is more or less directed to 
them. They are beginning to attract that atten- 
tion their importance demands. They are slowly 
rising to that place in public estimation which 
they merit, and are taking a hold on the popular 
heart somewhat proportionate to the blessings 
they confer. Their claims are beginning to be 
heard and allowed. This is as it should be. No 
power in the land is more potent, than that of our 
Common School Teachers—no agency, save that 
of the church of Christ, is better promotive of all 
the true interests of humanity, than our noble 
Common School System. Let us then cherish it, 
carefully guard it, and labor to properly develope 
it. Let there be a co-operation and harmonious 
working of its respeetive parts ; and let each part 
properly perform its function—every officer faith- 
fully discharge his duties. There has been progress 
in our schools during the last three years,—let the 
next three witness still greater progress. The 
counties around us are advancing ; will Armstrong 
county keep pace or lag behind? Her school offi- 
cers must answer; upon them depends the result. 
Our system is a noble one—grand in conception— 
successful in practice. It has been tested—it has 
stood the test. If it does not then meet the ex- 
pectations of its friends here, the fault must be 
somewhere else—must be outside—not in the office 
but in the officer. Directors are the “ back-bone” 
of thesystem. Directors of Armstrong county,— 
do we do our duty ? do we carry into effect all the 
provisions of the school law? do we give the sys- 
tem a fair chance to sustain itself? If so—well; 
if not, may we not, in part at least, be responsible 
for its casual failure and consequent opposition in 
a few localities? Let us determine, that it shall 
be so no longer. Permit one of your number, an 
old director,—one whose heart isin the work,—in a 
spirit of kindness and earnest enthusiasm to coun- 
sel and advise with you. There should be unifor- 
mity in our way of doing business. We have the 
same duties to discharge, the same responsibilities 
to assume, the same difficulties to overcome; let 
us then compare notes and learn from each others’ 
plans and experience. 

Ist. Employment of Teachers: This, the school 
law imposes upon us; it is a grave and responsible 
duty, and one which we may not delegate to others. 
How can we best discharge it? We should not, 
perhaps, ignore the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
sub-districts, nor can we refer the matter altogether 
to them. We may not shift the responsibility ; ve- 
sides, the circulation of “papers for signers” 


among the people by teachers, is a most prolific 
source of dissension and trouble. The teacher who 
first canvasses the district, gets the names; one, 
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more acceptable perhaps, follows and gets some of|wages. ‘True, they may be su ful in discipline, 
the same names, and would get others but for pre- successful in advancing their scholars to work me- 
vious signature; the relatives of one applicant chanically, and yet not successful in teaching. How 
sign his paper, the friends of another sign his;|can they be? They do not thoroughly understand 
al] are presented to the Board (in some districts our school branches, how 1 tl ch them ?— 
to the President of the Board); one must be They must teach to work mechanically not under- 
chosen ; disappointed candidates and their friends standingly. ‘That they are successful in anything, 
are dissatisfied, are hostile to the favored applicant; cannot be attributed to their scholarship. It is 
or perchance merit suffers and “nepotism” selects not the scholar nor teacher, but the man that is 
the teacher. In any case, the plan is productive |successful. 
of nothing but difficulty. In view of these facts,| This is very well, but not enough. Our teachers 


our Board has adopted this plan: We appoint a 
day, as soon as possible after the examination of 
teachers in our township, when we meet with all 
applicants for our sehools, examine their certifi- 
cates, and from their number select as many as we 
need, of those holding the best certificates, and 
whom we know to be successful as teachers. We 
select by vote of the Board which is recorded — 
We refuse to receive any formal petitions. We 
offer such wages, and hold out such inducements 
to teachers, as secure sufficient applicants. 


We have tried this plan for some time, and find 


it works well. 


2d. Wages: These we are empowered to fix.—| 


And here again we may destroy the efficiency of 
our schools. These, to be successful, must have 
good teachers. .To procure good teachers, we 
must offer as good wages as neighboring counties. 
If Westmoreland, Indiana, Clarion and other coun- 
ties adjoining, raise their standard above ours, re- 
jected applicants will flock into our county to teach 
our schools. If they pay better wages, and hold 
out greater inducements to teachers than we do, 
they will take our good teachers, and give us in 
exchange, those who cannot get a school at home.- 

Again, the same is true of the respective school 
districts of our own county. Those that offer 
terms most favorable to the teachers, secure the 
best, while the others must take such as they can 
get. This is the legitimate result. Besides, I 
know it to be true by actual test and observation. 
Is it better then to secure poor teachers at a low 
salary, or good ones at higher wages? If the lat- 
ter, we must hold out inducements as good as 
those offered in neighboring districts. The wages 
of teachers then in any district, may be considered 
the true exponent of its directors’ views on this 
matter. Teachersdoso regard it. But while it is 
true, that, as our terms, so will our teachers be, it 
is also true, that we should graduate the wages to 
the qualifications of those whom we do employ.— 
It is ruinous policy to pay, indiscriminately, good 
and bad teachers alike. Hxamination of teachers 
is a farce, if directors make no distinction 

tween first class and low grade certificates. It 
really paying a premium for ignorance. Who would 
undergo the trouble and expense of learning, if no 
advantage accrued to it ? Besides, it will drive our 
own good teachers elsewhere. Other districts offer 
a premium for intelligence. Will not the intelligent 
teacher go where his superior qualifications are ap- 
preciated and rewarded? If we cannot get good 
teachers, then, employ inferior ones; but reduce 
their wages, that some inducement may still be left 
for improvement. And that we cannot now get 
enough good teachers to supply our schools is prob- 
able ; for, as I have shown, our false economy has 
driven them elsewhere ; besides, many have left 
the profession for more lucrative employment.— 
Nor will it do to say, that because some of these 
teachers holding low grade certificates, are suc- 
cessful, therefore, they are entitled to the highest 


be- 


is 


should possess all the noble attributes of manhood, 
but they must also understand the sciences which 
they profess to teach. You do not employ your 
physician for his good qualities as a man, but for 
his professional skill. Why should the same 
principle guide in selecting your teacher? No, 
no; the teaching of the « , | care not how suc- 
cessful he may be in government, or what his quali- 
tles are as a man, etter than no teaching. 
Armstrong Dem. A Drrecror. 


not 
is 


just I 


ANOTHER TALK WITH TEACHERS. 


“ Line upon lire, precept upon precept.” Those 
who are duly interested in educational matters, 
especially teachers who are suitably qualified for 
their profession, will not censure me, if once more 
I call the attention of prospective teachers to the 
indispensible necessity of their making all possible 
efforts to become fitly prepared f the duties of 
the station they aspire to fi And surely parents 
will not be indifferent to movements, that aim 
to secure better instruct and wiser school dis- 
cipline for their childr his really the most 
important subject that can engage the thoughts 
of parents, solicitous for the earth y welfare and 
usefulness of those wh Heaven has entrusted to 


their fostering care. 


So, this oft-repeated summons to those who wish 
to teach, that they properly equip themselves for 
their work, cannot be regarded impertinent, as it 
certainly is not uncalled for 

We sometimes hear of persons who “build wiser 
than they know,” and not a few teachers seem to 
think they can teach m than they understand. 
Though they have ne thoroughly studied 
through standard works on arithmetic, grammar 


and geography, yet they flatter themselves with 
ithe fancy, that they “ can take a class through the 
book,” well nybody Very possibly; but 
getting a class through the book is nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing, if not worse—unless pupils under- 
stand what the book contains, the principles which 
the was written to set forth. By mental 
slight-of-hand, or by dexter use of keys, a 
teacher can make a magnificent flourish of knowl- 


as a 


as 


book 


ous 


edge before a school, but this is all hollow, and 
utterly nauseating to any one who has at heart the 


real progress of the pup s is possible even to 
deceive the 1001, and by adroit 
management give an appearance of fine improve- 
ment and nice thoroughness in teaching, but every 
true teacher is wholly above any sur h de¢ eption ; 
he scorns to appear wiser to hi or more 
faithful to his patrons than he really is. 

Let us, then, take it as an axiom, that no one 
can teach what he does not know; and as another 
axiom, that school tax payers have a right to “the 
worth of their money from teachers. Though these 
axiomatic statements require no proof, being wholly 
self-evident, still, I wish to say a few words upon 
them. 


It 
visitors of a hi 


S¢ 


s scholars, 
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First. One can teach no more than one knows. 
The simple reading of this proposition, is sufficient 
for any one who is fit to teach; so, if aay person 


who thinks of teaching, has doubts of the trath 
of it, he would do well to attend the nearest prim- 
ary school, and defer applying for a school or cer- 
tificate, until he shall have come to years of un- 
derstanding. But there are many teachers who 
have a partial knowledge of the rudiments of the 
branches taught in common schools, yet are not 
acquainted, in any respectable degree, with the re- 
condite or less easily understood principles. Ne- 
cessarily they must discourage any ambitious 
scholar, who would gladly make all possible pro- 
gress ; besides, no one can teach begiuners so well 
as he who has studied farthest, and understands 
the various applications of which elementary prin- 
ciples are capable. 

Second. No one can properly claim to know 
what he cannot communicate and explain. 

The old-fashioned mode of working, to obtain 
the answer in arithmetic, without being able to 
give a solid reason for every step in the process of 
the solution, is discarded by every active, growing 
teacher. The educational theory of the wisest 
teachers of the present day, is more generous; itis 
based on the idea, that intellectually as well as 
morally—* it is more blessed to give than receive ;” 
that not the quantity of memorized facts and rules, 
but the amount of vitalized communicable knowl 
edge which one possesses, determines his true value 
as an instructor. 

In this respect, not a few teachers are sadly de- 
ficient; they can talk without limit, but they do 
not inform or explain—they ta/k. A _ principle 
should be stated, or an explanation given, in the 
fewest words that accomplish the object, and those 
words always the best that can be found. 

These two acquisitions of which I have just 
spoken, namely: sufficient knowledge, and skill in 
communicating it, can be gained in no other way so 
well as by attending a school—academy, seminary, 
or normal school—where thorough instruction and 
systematic arrangement prevail in all respects, are 
regarded as prime essentials. 

Third. School-tax-payers have aright to claim 
“the worth of their money” from teachers. 

A good teacher earns all, and generally more 
than he receives; a poor, incompetent teacher 
earns nothing, and frequently is a positive damage 
to the school. It is unjust to tax payers, as well 
as to patrons, that a worthless teacher keeps a 
worthless school. 


There are only about one-third, at most one-half 


enough good teachers in this county; yet there is 
material sufficient for a full supply. All that is 
required, is, that suitable preparation be made.— 
Fortunately for our county, there are two schools 
of the character described above, both worthy of 
liberal patronage and well abapted to meet the 
wants of all who wish to render themselves fully 
qualified to teach. It would be most auspicious 
for the educational interests of the county, if all 
her prospective, now unqualified teachers, should 
spend the ensuing spring and summer in careful 
study and thoughtful observation at Lewistown 
Academy or Kishacoquillas Seminary. This sug- 
gestion cannot benefit me pecuniarily, as I have no 
monetary interest in either school; but it will be 
very gratifying to see such a number attending 
them, as will meet the demand of directors and 
patrons for excellent teachers. I trust none who 


need much study will omit to attend school all the 








time before the public schools open, and satisfy 
themselves with a short normal class or an insti- 
tute of a week. It is not certain, that there will 
be a normal class this ensuing summer; the ne- 
cessity for one, is removed by the fact, that two so 
good schools afford better opportunities, than ary 
normal class hitherto has offered; besides, incom- 
petent teachers need more study and drilling, than 
a few weeks can furnish. 

These suggestions are made thus early, that 
those who need farther study may avail themselves 
of the time and advantages afforded this season, 
to qualify themselves for the more than usually 
strict examination which will be required next fall. 

Lewistown Gazette, A. Smita, 





Aeports, Addresses, &e, 


AMERICAN AND GERMAN MANNERS, 
Stuttgart, Feb. 15, 1861. 

A youngster, some eight years old, flying down the 
main street of Stuttgart the other day, his heels spat- 
tering at every step,—the knapsack of books strap- 
ped to his shoulders, received a thrust from the gun 
of one of the sentinels before the great doors of the 
Crown Prince’s Palace. The young gentleman 
paused in his career and eyed the stolid soldier in 
amazement. ‘ Never mind,” said a country-woman, 
of course an American, laughing at the boy’s bewil- 
dered countenance, “ he thought you were something 
langerous, but he sees he was mistaken.” ‘The boy 
grinned, and walked, for at least a minute, then re- 
sumed his natural gait, that of an excited colt, and 
arriving at No. 18, dashed up four flights of stairs 
and presented himself breathless at his mother’s door, 
to be saluted with, “ Oh, my dear child! why can’t 
you walk like a German boy? Iam in daily terror 
of being dismissed from this house only on account 
of your noise.” 

“Well, if I wasn’t taken down to-day !” exclaimed 
a somewhat older boy, not long since, “1 heard a 
parcel of little fellows behind me calling in English, 
“ Gentleman, thy book! gentleman,thy book!” Of 
course I thought they were making fun of me, and I 
began to get pretty mad. They kept on calling and 
I kept on getting madder, but I didn’t turn round nor 
notice them any way. At last one caught up with 
me, and handed me a book I haddropped. He took 
off his cap and made such a nice bow! I tell you I 
felt ashamed of myseif.” 

Pretty good specimens, these two boys are, of 
young America; not of the swearing, swaggering, pre- 
tentious class which has assumed the name, but of 
the genuine, high-spirited, headlong, obstreperous 
young America. They see no impropriety in a race 
down the royal street of a large old European city ; 
they would like a game of snowball with the king, if 
he were not such an old man; they feel on an equal- 
ity with lord or peasant, it’s all the same to them, if 
the man is brave and can tell a good story, and they 
have lots of fun wherever they go. 

At a convenient, which means a considerable dis- 
tance, the American boy is au interesting member 
of the human family; he is not in the least infamous 
as we heard a German gardener grumble the other 
day, but it must be confessed he is very different from 
a German boy. 

‘Who knows where my copies are? 
Geography? I’m off!” And away 
America to school. 


W here’s my 
little 


wvoes 
goes 
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“ Adieu, dear mamma! Adien, little sister !” says | influences the whole character, and stamps it through 
little Germany, accompanying the adieu with a kiss. life with a want of control, of composure, of respect, 
“ Oh, we’ve had the most fun,” cries America, as and reverence. Let tl wants to be, or be 
he bursts into the door on his return, and he yells| thought anything, sit up straight in church, and 
into his mother’s unwilling ears the adventures of the listen to the preacher 
day. It is not merely in b dd that there is an un- 

“ Good evening, mamma,” is the gentle salute of favorable distinction in manners abroad and at home. 
Germany. If the mamma is ili, as we have seen, he There is a roughness, an inconsiderateness, a hurry 
goes to the bed and takes the pale hand in his, while | often to be found in all gr id all parts of Ameri- 
he tells, with no lack of animation, all that has be-| can society, which are rat met with abroad, while 
fallen him through the day. there is a suavity and gentleness and courtliness 

All the time little America is at home, the house | abroad, which excuse any little excess of ceremony 
is in an uproar. The baby screams, the slate pen-| there may be, and an ¢ and self-possession, which 
cils are lost, the ink gets upset, the mother may cry give all members of . feeling of entire 
Peace, the father may threaten War; all goes wrong liberty to be and enjoy 
until he is again off to school, or safe in bed. Little Some peculiarities in German language, add 
Germany works at a puzzle, or makes a block-house much to the kindliness w s the general expres 
in a corner, and if he and the baby get into a fight, sion of society. Round and n we speak the name 
it is not the boy who breaks upon the occupations of our friend,—the Germa1 nost always says,— 
of older people to have the question settled, but the |“ My dear so and so iply, “my dear! A 
untaught and irresponsible little one. troop of school boys o1 walk hail a isant with, 

A German boy on the street takes off his cap and |“ Dear man, tell us how far it is to the next village.” 
makes you a courtly bow. An American grins,and|There are a thousand lit expressions like, “ I 
maybe nods. Ina small school—in a large one it} thank you,” ‘ Pray d t hank you many times,” 
would be impossible—the German boy shakes hands | “ I be g you earn stly, oO! Limes r b urtily, not 
with his teacher when he comes and when he goes; to thank me!” of cour t strung t in sO many 
and in every school, large or small, if the teacher| words, but it is impossible to translate literally.- 
sneezes, the five boys, or the fifty, exclaim together, |‘‘ May you enjoy your d ! May the meal be 
“ May it be for your health!” Foolish enough, this| blessed to you !” Xe. A llowed by a ceremonious 
little ceremony is, but as a general thing some atten-| bowing and shaking of |! Some of these ex- 
tion to ceremonious observances has a softening,| pressions are ridiculous in Knglish, but the gentle, 
quieting, gravitating effect upon the character, andj considerate, watchful manner which accompanies 
it is neglect of this, more than anything else, that | them, would lose nothing by translation, if it needed 
makes our American children so uproarious. translating. 

German boys do not often go to church, as their With all the g vever, there is one fault 
attendance is supposed not to be worth the room which strikes the for np! tly, although 
they occupy, and as going to church here, where fires much more, very much ! » North than in South 
are luxuries only to be found in dwelling-houses, isa{Germany. It is the position of woman, noticeable 
sort of martyrdom the young body cannot well en-/in all isses. In good % fined families of course 
dure. A sin and a shame this is, and the source of |she feels no want of tenderness and care, 
heavy evils which lie at the door of parents and | but she is never well ed For this reason, let 
church members, but I do not think it is acknowl-|me say in a parenth t nd girls to 
edged, or even observed. However, if they did go|Germany to be educat A ‘with all the love 
to church, it would be an impossibility for them to these warm hearted | c nd they are th 
conduct improperly, the propriety and solemnity of |warmest hearted peo that breatl except our- 
the whole immense congregation is so impressive.— |selves—they do not ¢ no know what it is 
Each individual, whatever may be his age, eight or|to give the dignified and o | tion that the 
eighty, stands a few moments, with bowed head in| true woman—beca true and modest, and 
reverent silence, before he takes his seat. The whole |self-respectful—wants, t she w 1 a thousand 
mass rises as the preacher enters, remains standing | times rather go without n ¢ l Only the 
during his silent prayer, during the blessing he in- merican gives ful nd lovingly to woman, 
vokes upon them, and the long prayer which follows. | her share of lift 
Daring the sermon scarce an eye wanders, scarce a In Berlin we used t half a 1, half indig- 
movement is made. It is not fair to drawa contrast | nant to find even our s the pavement refused. 
between what is supposed on one side and what is How oiten to av a 1 With some | iriy gen- 
known on the other, but it is fair enough to allude to | tleman, ha we be { rry off the narrow 
the deportment of some American boys in church.—| strip of smooth ston rmed the only com- 
They look in the preacher's face, and yawn exactly in | fortable place for th 
the nonchalant manner of a dog which gapes in. the The other day, aga ’ ( rienced the sam¢ 
fire ; they stretch with the same independence, and | feeling of indig t. We were return 
go to sleep without the slightest compunction. Now |ing from Heidelb = n changing 
to say nothing of sleeping in a church, the fact of |cars at Bruchsal, wer { 1d the car in 
indulging in so gross an impropriety in the presence which smoking is not all In consequence we 
of ladies and gentlemen, is detrimental of that re- | followed the most respect cing ple we saw, 
spect for others which is a prominent part of every | and seating ourselves it rner, congratulated our- 
manly nature. Sometimes, if they do not happen to | selves on the possess window. But as th 
feel sleepy, they read with the same utter disregard |smoke accumulated, a1 warned by certain qual 
of God or man. Sometimes again, they have the | mish sensations, attempt to open our window, we 
jolliest of times in their pew, and only a remarkable | found to our const rnation, that it was immovable. 
degree of self-control enables the preacher, if he is| At the first stopping a gentleman entering, 
cognizant of their proceedings, to get through his/ politely asked if he might « py part of our seat.— 
sermon without startling changes of countenance We were rather glad to hay npanion. ‘“ May 


This single fact of improper deportment in church, | I smoke ?” he asked, preparing to light acigar. “We 
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have no objection, but’—forced to be candid—“ it 
makes us very sick!” “So!” rejoined he coolly, 
puffing away, “then you've got in the wrong car!” 
We knew that very well, and that we had no right 
to object ; but we could not help thinking, an Ameri- 
can gentleman wouldn't do so, unless indeed an Abo- 
riginal,—the one, for instance, who, when on a visit to 
‘Gen. Jackson in the White House, said, as he light- 
ed his pipe, “ General, you no like smoke?” “ No!” 
answered the General. “Then you go way!” re- 
turned the red man with a dignified wave of the 
hand. 

All this about manners, is neither interesting nor 
original, inasmuch as everybody who comes to Eu- 
rope makes just such observations; but there is no 
harm in looking away from our virtues now and then, 
and consulting over our faults, though they be only 
faults of manner. Andit is not good to neglect any, 
the smallest thing that may add to general or indi- 
vidual happiness. Life is long enough—too long 
sometimes ;—it is too long when the tale is told, and 
only the useless moral is left to fill out the time.— 
But it is always too short,—at the longest it is too 
short—to be vexed and worn by the crosses, jolts and 
jars of a thoughtless society.—Jndiana School Jour. 


NEW AIDS TO THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The recent appearance of a new series of Descrip- 
tive, Physical, and Historical Maps, drawn by Mr. 
yeorge Schroeter, Chartographer of the American 
Geographical Society, is, perhaps, not unknown to 
most of the readers of this journal. ‘The merits of 
this series are, however, so extraordinary, the maps 
being so great an advance upon all previous efforts 
at geographical delineation in this country, that we 
have deemed it our duty, as the chroniclers and pro- 
moters of educational progress, to present an ex- 
tended notice and description of them. 

WHAT IS GEOGRAPHY. 


It is, by most compilers, defined to be a descrip- 
tion of the earth’s surface; and, as it is treated in 
our current popular text-books, this description is 
limited almost entirely to meagre details of political 
divisions, with a smattering of social and historieal 
statistics, without significance or value to the 
learner. It has been the bane of popular geographi- 
cal instruction, that it has been addressed to the 
memory almost exclusively. It has not descended 
to the causes of the multitudinous facts presented, 
nor has it searched for the momentous consequences 
of the physical structure of the earth's surface, It 
has not seized “those incessant mutual actions of 
the different portions of physical nature upon each 
other, of inorganic nature upon organized beings, 
upon man in particular, and upon the successive de- 
velopment of human societies. In a word, it has 
failed to consider the reciprocal action of all those 
forces, the perpetual play of which constitutes what 
what may be called the life of the globe.” It has 
forgotten that the earth is the abode of man; that it 
sustains relations fo man, and man to it; and hence 
it has, as Guyot expresses it simply, “ coldly anato- 
mized the globe, by merely taking cognizance of the 
arrangement of the various parts which constitute 
it.” 

The earth is the grand theatre of all man’s ac- 
tions ; it is the platform whereon the great problem 
of human development and civilization is to be solv- 
ed. And, since the Creator has placed humanity 


upon it for this purpose, it is evident that he has | 
adapted it to the part it was designed to play in the! 
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accomplishment of his all-wise purpose. If this be 
so, then the study of the earth, or geography, it is 
manifest, should deal not only with surface descrip- 
tions, but with structure, with causes, with conse- 
quences, It should analyze, interpret, compare. It 
should seek to know the influence of structure and 
physical phenomena upon vegetable and animal life ; 
and, in short, it should aim to learn how the earth 
and its manifold forms of life, both organic and in- 
organic, are calculated to promote the civilization 
and happiness of the race. It should strive to teach 
man how to use these wise provisions of the Creator, 
so as most effectually to secure the end for which 
both they and he were created. 
A FEW PERTINENT EXAMPLES. 

It is well to know the boundaries of a state or a 
kingdom, but it is far better to superadd to this 
knowledge the relations, either political or physical, 
which determined those boundaries. It is not gen- 
erally understood, even among teachers, and much 
less among the masses of the people, that the limits 
of political divisions are, in most cases, determined 
primarily by physical considerations. And yet, this 
is a fact full of instruction. A well-constructed map, 
one which superadds to the mere forms of contour, a 
proper expression of the physical structure, is all 
that is needed to prove this fact to a careful ob- 
server. And how can we interpret the great evolu- 
tions of history, except in the light of the physical 
as well as political causes which generated them ?— 
In fact, physical relations often themselves become 
the germs of political causes. The presence of a 
gold mine, may lead to the conquest of a kingdom 
by a covetous neighbor, and hence to an entire 
change of its territorial limits. In the laying out 
of states, what, more than the presence of rivers, 
lakes, and spurs of hills, or a range of mountains, 
determines the question of boundary ? 

It is useful to learn, that rivers abound in a given 
country, and that these rivers rise at certain points, 
take certain directions, and pour their waters into 
certain reservoirs. But it is vastly more useful to 
inquire how those rivers came to be there, and what 
great purposes they subserve, both in the economy 
of nature, and in the operations of eommerce. Of 
what worth is it to teach, that a mountain chain 
stretches here, or that a vast plateau spreads its 
monotonous surface there, without a further knowl- 
edge of the influences which these great structures 
exert on climate, on production, on animal’ life, and 
henee on the life of man? Why should it not be 
known universally, that these are the great refriger- 
ators and condensers of our planet ? Why should 
it not be a common-place knowledge, that an alti- 
tude of no more than 350 feet makes a difference of 
one degree in the mean annual temperature? An 
altitude of only 1,600 feet almost completely changes 
the character of the climate, soil, préductions, and 
hence the people of a locality. There are abund- 
ant examples of this pregnant fact all around us.— 
Compare the climate, soil, productions, and people 
of New Hampshire or Vermont with those of New 
Jersey or Delaware. Compare New York and Penn- 
sylvania with Georgia and Alabama. Or, what is 
more striking, compare New England with the West- 
ern States in the same latitude, 

OCEANIC 


Is it more important to know that, between the 
old and new worlds, two vast oceans, the Atlantic 
and Pacific, stretch their broad bosoms, that they 
are respectively three and ten thousand miles wide, 
and that the waters of both are highly charged with 
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salt, than it is that they are instinct with life, that|jakooski in the Ural range, and passing through the 


restless currents sweep over them in nearly all di- 
rections, modifying the climate and productions of 
immense territories, facilitating or obstructing the 
commerce and intercourse of nations; that, between 
these and the atmosphere, in currents, there are strik- 
ing coincidences in form and direction, and that, by 
their mutual play, the purity and healthfulness alike 
of air and sea are preserved, and thus they move 


majestically and ceaselessly on, freighted with price-| 


less blessings to man? 

These few examples and contrasts are, perhaps, 
sufficient to show the absurdity of prevailing meth- 
ods of geographical instruction, as well as to indi- 
cate that higher view of the grand relations exist- 
ing between the “earth and man,” which should be 
the central thought in all our studies in this depart- 
ment. It is manifest, that geography, pursued in 
the spirit here indicated, which is the spirit of Hum- 
boldt and Ritter, would become not only one of the 
most attractive, but one of the most sublime and 


elevating, not to say useful studies in the whole| cutting Minorca, Sardinia, the 
| Turkey, and the plateaus of 


range of scientific inquiry. 


WHY HAS NOT THIS METHOD PREVAILED ? 


The chief obstacle to the prevalence of this method 
heretofore has been the want of the requisite aids 
coming within the reach of all. Ourmaps have been 
too strictly confined to superficial details. They have 
been inaccurate, out of proportion, devoid of physi- 
cal representations, badly colored, drawn on irregu- 
lar scales, or no scale at all, thus rendering compari- 
son impossible. ‘T'o study the earth with all its vast 
organs, so to speak, to investigate it in the light of 
its sublime and varied phenomena, it is requisite, that 
we should possess ourselves of truthful likenesses, 
that we may seize upon these phenomena as if by 
proxy, and hold them in our grasp till we can pro- 
perly observe, compare, and characterize them. The 
field is so vast, and the range of our vision is so 
limited, that there must needs be reduction, and this 
reduction must be so skillfully performed, as to pre- 
serve all the essential truthfulness of the original. 

PARTICULAR 


DESCRIPTION OF THE MAPS. 


We begin with Europe, because it is the smallest 
of the series, and may be regarded: as the unit of 
comparison as to size. ‘This map occupies a space 
of eighteen square feet, being four and a half feet 
long, and four feet wide. The coloring is peculiarly 
brilliant and rich, greatly relieving the outlines of 
the complicated tissue of political divisions which 
make up this interesting continent. The river sys- 
tems and mountain chains are delineated in a style so 
bold and distinct, that to see is to believe. ‘They 
are in striking contrast to the ili-defined and inaccu- 
rate representations of common maps. 

The northern limit of the vine and of grain, the 
lines of the annual temperature of the freezing point, 
and the southern limit of polar ice, are distinctly 
shown, and add much to the interest of the pupil’s 
research, as into the structure and history of that 
continent, which plays so important a part in the 
march of civilization. 

There are two sets of profiles exhibiting the re- 
liefs, accompanying the map of Europe. Three of 
these sections run from east to west, and the remain- 
ing two extend from north to south, and together 
they afford the most complete view of the continent, 
its form and structure, ever afforded to the student 
of Geography in our country. 

Of the east and west sections, we have the north- 
ernmost on the parallel of sixty degrees, extending 
from the Shetland Islands eastwardly, to Mt. Kon- 
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highest peak of the Scandinavian hills, elevated 
about 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. There 
is almost an uninterrupted level from the eastern 
base to the plains of Northern Russia, in longitude 
thirty-two degrees east. From this point, the great 
plain referred to, which is about 1,000 feet above the 


sea-level, extends to the Urals, with but little varia- 
tion in the elevation of the surface 

The second section runs from Land’s End east- 
|wardly along the parallel of fifty degrees, through 


the English Channel, touching the northern plains 
of France and Belgium, cutting the Erzgebirge and 
Sudetes, and passing through the immense plains of 
Galacia and Southern Russia, t: at the 
Caspian Sea. The highest peak of the Carpathians 
is shown in perspective in yrthern distance.— 
The next and last f the east and west profiles 
stretches from the Azores through the Sierra de Es- 
trella of Portugal, the Spanish plateau, on which 
rests the city of Madrid, and the Mediterranean, 
Itali Apennines, 
Asia Minor, with the 


rminating 


the ni 
Oo 


an 





|towering summits of the Caucasus in the distance. 
The longitudinal sections cor t, lst, Cape Mata- 

pan, in Greece, with the North Cape, affording us 

beautiful views of Mounts Elias and Parnassus in 


Greece, and the Balkans in ‘'urkey and Transylva- 
nia, stretching across the immense plains of Poland, 
Finland, and Lapland; 2d, Gibraltar on the south, 
cutting the Pyrenees in Spain Alps in Switzer- 
thence stretch- 


| Austria 
Central Russia, to 


tne 
land, and the Carpathians 1 
ing far away over the piains ot 


M 


the base of the Ural intains on the Siberian 
boundaries. 
The sublime contrast so vividly presented by these 


alternations of mountain 
pictures presented of 


alley, and plain, the vivid 
rreat terrestrial masses, 
leading the student to an investigation of their func- 
tions and uses in the econ of nature, and their 
relations to climate, productions, animal life, and the 
development of man, cannot fail to impart a charm 


my 


|to geographical studies, heretofore unknown in the 


history of our schools 
ASIA AND PROFILES. 


t interesting of the 
represented in a style 


Asia, the largest and the 
five great divisions, is here 


mos 


worthy of her grandeur in physical structure, and 
of her distinction in the march of history. Asia 
was the cradle of the ra and, save the single 
family which was borne aloft on the world of waters, 
proved also to be its gravé For thousands of years 
she was almost the only theatre upon which the 
drama of human history, with its multitudinous 


scenes, events, and characters, was being performed. 


It is also the abode of all that is vast and sublime 
in physical structure ; of all that is varied and beau- 
tiful in animated nature; of everything that is 
“ pleasant to the sight and good for food.” Pro- 


yre, in these great char- 
truly noble ambition.— 
ter has given us two pic- 

ipying nearly fifty square 
feet, and a series of seven grand profiles, covering 
about twenty square feet. These graphic earth-pic- 
tures it is difficult, and hence hazardous, to attempt 
to describe. No word-pictures can do them justice. 
To be appreciated, they must be 

Passing by the delineations of the merely descrip- 
tive or rather political characteristics, it may be 
stated generally, that, in boldness of outline, and in 


harmony and beauty of coloring, this map is thus 


perly to represent her, theref 
acteristics, is worthy of a 
Accordingly, Mr. Schro 


tures,—the map proper, 


seen. 
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far the gem of the series. Placed at a distance of 
thirty or forty feet from the pupil, it serves the pur- 
pose of an admirable outline, in which all the minute 
details are lost in the distance. But when within 
ten or fifteen feet of a class, it presents an immense 
mass of instructive physical facts, of the most varied 
and interesting character. Beginning on the north, 
‘we have the polar ice-fields, exhibiting the distribu- 
tion of the frozen masses in all their gradations, from 
the closely formed “pack,” to the floating bergs, 
wending their lonely way to more southern climes.— 
Next we observe the almost endless ] lains of North- 
ern Siberia, stretching away for thousands of miles, 
and studded here and there with deserts, whose pecu- 
liar character is indicated, in the drawing, by the 
difference in delineation, showing whether it be cf 
the silicious or woody description. Approaching 
the southern border of this mysterious land, the mag- 
nificent series of mountain-chains, and the 
sion of vast plateaus, which distinguish Asia above 
all other parts of the earth, begin their majestic 
marches. First, there is the chain of the Alltais, 
whose highest peak, Bjelucha, is 11,000 feet above 
the ocean. This is immediately succeeded by the 
plateau of Dzonugary, 1,300 feet; the Thian-Shan 
chain, Mount Bogdo-vola, 18,000 feet high; the Des- 
ert of Lop, and the northern basis of the Quenlun, 
the former 2,000, and the latter 5,000 feet high; the 
chain of the Quenlun, 21,000 feet; the plateau of 
Katschi and ‘Tubet, 11,000 and 14,000 feet, and 
finally culminating in the great Himalayan chain, 
1,400 miles long, whose highest peak, Dhavalajire, 
towers to the immense altitude of 28,070 feet, or 
more than five miles above the sea-level, being the 
highest point of land yet discovered upon the globe. 
N othing can exceed the boldness, distinctness, and 
beauty, with which these mountain ranges are de- 
lineated. Great reliefs as they are upon the other- 
Wise monotonous plain of the terrestrial surface, 
they stand out upon this map with a vividness almost 
rivalling the reality in nature. The northern range 
of the camel, the northern limit of palms, of grain, 
and of trees, the circuit embraced within which the 
eruptive effects of the volcano Tombora in the 
island of Sumbarva were experiénced, are defined 
and the great Chinese Wall, and other interesting 
historical physical facts, are presented to relieve the 
monotony of mere descriptive details. But it is not 
until we survey the profiles which accompany this 
splendid map, that the grandeur of the physical forms 
which characterize this part of the world is fully re- 
vealed. Of these profiles, four extend ip an east and 
west direction, while the remaining three are longi- 
tudinal. The first section begins at Mount Obdorsk, 
in the Ural chain, and, following the Arctic Cirele, 
terminates at East Cape, in Bhering’s Straits. From 
the base of the Urals to East Cape, there is an al- 
most uuinterrupted plain. The second section opens 
at the Ural river, in latitude fifty degrees on the 
west, cutting the steppes of Kirghisz and Ishim, the 
Altai mountains, and passing through Mongolia, Si- 
beria, and Mongooria, terminating at Cape Lopatka. 
After leaving the steppe of Ishim, the surface as- 
sumes an undulating shape, the mountain summits 
reaching an elevation of from 5,000 to 15,000 feet. 
Profile number three commences at the Dardanel- 
les, cutting Mount Ida, 5,400 feet in height, Mount 
Olympus being in the distance, and passing along 
the fourth parallel, through Asia Minor, the plateaus 
of Armenia, with Mount Ararat in the distance, 
17,300 feet altitude, the Caspian sea, thirty-eight 
feet below the level of the thence rising 


succes- 


ocean, 


through the desert plateau of Turkistan to the lofty 
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summits of the Bolordagh, 18,000 feet, and finally 
passing through the vast steppes of Chinese Tar- 
tary, the peninsula of Lorea, and the island of Nip- 
hon of the Japanese group. 

In the fourth section or profile, we have exhibit- 
ed, in a more striking form than in any other, the 
characteristic structure of this vast continent. The 
section commences at Suez, on the west, and termi- 
nates at Shanghi on the east, running along on the 
parallel of thirty degrees north. It is here that the 
grand contrasts presented by the immense plains of 
Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Northern India and 
China, with the multitudinous summits of the Him- 
malayan range shooting up to an altitude of 28,070 
feet, most strikingly appear. This section not only 
us the fascination of vast heights and dis- 
tances, such as are to be found nowhere else on our 
planet, but it affords us an admirable illustration of 
what is understood by the “backbore of a conti- 
nent.” Words are inadequate to describe the fac- 
similes, as presented by these splendid views of na- 
ture in her “grandest moods.” To approach even 
a faint conception of the reality, these pictures must 
be seen and studied. By their aid we may obtain 
some idea of the sublime emotions experienced by 
Humboldt and his companions, while surveying those 
majestic “hills, rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ;” 
which, as the poet sings, are the solemn decorations 
of the great tomb of man. 

The final east and west profile begins at Mecca, 
in Arabia, and extends along the twentieth parallel 
to the Gulf of Tonquin. We are thus afforded a 
view of the great desert of Robar or Rhali, in Ara- 
bia, which is elevated to a height of 6,000 to 8,000 
feet above the sea, The line thence passes across 
the Arabian Sea to Bombay, cutting the western 
the Gulf of Bengal, and the high summits 
India. This section affords some fine 
( sert plains, elevated plateaus, and 
lofty mountains, alternating with stretches of sea 
and gulf, and indicating great variety of structure, 
as well as of climate and productions. 

The two remaining profiles follow the direction of 
the meridian,—the westernmost connecting Ceylon 
with the mouth of the great river, Obe, in Siberia, 
in longitude eighty degrees east from Greenwich.— 
The more easterly commences at the Straits of Fun- 
da, and, running the one hundred and fifth 
meridian, terminates at Cape Cheluskin, in the 
Arctic By the aid of these two profiles, the 
student is enabled to obtain an accurate idea, of the 
great laws of relief which, in Asia, are most strik- 
ingly illustrated in a longitudinal direction. As we 
study the important physical facts so boldly and 
beautifully presented for contemplation in these sec- 
tional profiles, our only wonder is, that we have been 
content to grope about in darkness after the truth 
so long and so patiently. Certain it is, that, since 
the means of gaining a higher conception of the vast- 
ness and orande ur of the physical forms which gem 
the surface of our planet are now and here afforded 
us, they will hereafter be deemed indispensable to 
the rational pursuit of geographical studies, and they 
must become the common inheritance of every insti- 
tution of learning claiming to be respectable, and 
aiming to meet the demands of our time. 

We content ourselves with this imperfect notice 
of the admirable series of Mr. Schroeter. Time and 
space will not permit a full description of each map, 
and we have chosen Europe, the smaller, and Asia, 
the larger number of the set, as presenting a fair 
average of the merits of the whole.—American Jour- 
nal of Education, 
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